














Three Worlds surround, penetrate and bear up this physical world, which is the 
lowest and the sediment of the three. THE ZODIAC. 
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CONSCIOUSNESS THROUGH KNOWLEDGE. 
IV. 
(Continued from Vol. 5, page 267. 


NE who would become the knower of himself, and the 
( ) knower of all else, must come to this knowledge while 
he has a physical body: he must learn to distinguish 
himself from all that enters into the constitution of 
his physical body. To many this is not an easy task, but for one 
who is ready for the work, nature will provide the means. 
Knowledge is attained by means of a series of illusions and 
delusions and the becoming freed from them. In each of the 
worlds through which man passes he is deluded by the spirit of 
that world and lives in its illusions; from these he awakens only 
to pass through an analogous process in the world next beyond. 
Many worlds must be passed through, many illusions and de- 
lusions perceived and lived through, before that conscious some- 
thing which man calls himself, I-am-I, shall find itself in its 
native world and learn to know itself and that world in a fuller 
degree than it now knows itself in this physical world. What is 
usually called knowledge is only a fragmentary knowledge and 
is to that of the world of knowledge as the knowledge of a child 
is when compared with that of the man of matured mind. 
That conscious something which man ealls himself has an 
instrument which is of the matter of the world in which he is to 
live. For man to live in all the worlds he must have as many 
bodies as there are worlds, each body being the instrument made 
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of the nature and matter of the world to which it belongs, that 
he may contact each world, act in that world and have that world 
react in him. 

The breath (95), through long periods of involution, has 
provided for itself a body of iife (9); the body of form (mm) 
has been built; life has been precipitated in and about the form, 
thus a physical body (+), has resulted. Through the physical 
body made and held by breath, through form and life, desire 
(11) becomes apparent; by the contact of mind with the physical 
body, thought (7) is produced. The power of thought dis- 
tinguishes man from the lower worlds and, by thought, he must 
work with himself for others. 

Man, the mind, from the Sanscrit manas, is essentially a 
being who thinks. Man is the thinker, knowledge is his object, 
and he thinks in order that he may know. The thinker, manas, 
knows, in the world of its own being, but it knows in that world 
only that which is of a like nature to itself. Man, manas, the 
mind, is not of the same nature and matter as the physical body 
(+), nor of the matter of form-desire (1-11), nor of the matter 
of the world of life-thought (Q-jZ7). The thinker is of the 
matter (if we can call this high state of being matter) of the 
nature of breath-individuality (95-vf). As such it may be in the 
spiritual world of breath-individuality, when freed from the 
lower worlds, and know itself in the degree in which it can relate 
itself to them, but it cannot by itself alone in its own world know 
the lower worlds and their ideals. To know the ideals and 
worlds which are contained within the spiritual world of knowl- 
edge, the thinker, man, must have bodies in which he must live 
and come in touch with each of the worlds, and through those 
bodies learn all that the worlds can teach. For this reason, man, 
the thinker, finds himself in a physical body living in this world 
to-day. Life after life the mind will incarnate until man shall 
have learned all that each of the several worlds can teach him; 
then only may he become freed from the bonds which the lower 
worlds forge about him. He will become free though he be still 
living in all the worlds. The difference between the free-man 
and the bond-man or slave is that this slave or bond-man suffers 
in ignorance, unmindful of the cause of suffering and of the 
means of liberation, and remains a slave until he shall awaken 
to the cause of his slavery and determines to enter the path of 
his liberation. On the other hand, the free-man is in the world 
of knowledge and though he lives and acts in ai: of the lower 
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worlds he is not deluded, for the light of knowledge illumines 
the worlds. While living in his physical body he sees through 
the illusions of the physical world and the worlds which lie be- 
tween it and the world of knowledge, and he does not mistake 
one for the other. All paths are seen by him, but he walks by the 
light of knowledge. Men are slaves and cannot at once perceive 
the path to the world of knowledge, but they suppose they know 
the things of all the worlds as soon as they begin to see the 
world. 

Having entered the infant body, our schooling begins with 
our first conscious recognition of the world and continues until 
the end of physical life when, still as children, we depart. Dur- 
ing a life, as little is learned by the mind as a child learns in one 
of the days of its school-time. The child enters school and ac- 
cepts as true what its teacher tells it. The mind enters its phy- 
sical body and accepts as true what the senses, its teachers, tell 
it; but the teachers are able to tell only that which they have 
been taught. After a time, the child in school begins to question 
the teacher concerning the teaching; later, when the faculty of 
thought is more fully developed, it is able to analyze some of the 
teaching and to prove it a fact or fallacy, or sometime to go 
even farther than the teacher into the realms of thought. 

In a child, the mind is taught by the senses and the mind 
accepts as true all that the senses tell it. As the child grows, the 
senses are more fully developed and impart to the mind what is 
called a knowledge of the world; so that the mina first awakens 
to the reality of the physical world by means of the physical 
senses. As it continues to live in the physical world the senses 
are more fully developed and the world appears in many-tinted 
shapes and figures. Sound is interpreted into noise, melody 
and symphony. The perfumes and savors of the earth convey to 
the mind the delights of the body; the palate and touch bring 
to the mind craving appetites and the feeling of the reality of the 
senses. The mind thus experiencing the world through the 
senses at first thinks: all these things are true, these things only 
are real; but as the mind continues to think it runs the gamut 
of the senses and reaches out for knowledge. More than the 
world, the senses cannot give. Then the mind begins to ques- 
tion. This is the condition of humanity at present. 

The sciences progress to the limits of the senses, but there 
they must stop unless they intend to investigate more than the 
senses can teach. 
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Religions also are built on the senses, and are for those 
minds, infant and adult, who do not wish to leave the beaten 
paths where teachers of sensuous pursuits have led. Though 
professing to be spiritual, religions are in their doctrines and 
teachings materialism, though a little more spiritualized than 
physical science. Thus the mind is deluded through life by the 
teachers of all classes. 

The mind cannot by sensuous perceptions become freed 
from the illusions of sense. After many adventures and crises, 
man begins to doubt the reality of the world and of the senses 
which he had thought so real. He learns that what is called 
knowledge is not real knowledge after all, that what he thought 
to be beyond doubt often proves to be the most unreliable. Man 
should not become despondent and a pessimist because he sees 
that all so-called knowledge is as child’s play, that those who say 
they know are as children playing shop and soldier, quoting 
fables and explaining to each other how the wind blows, the 
stars shine and why they happen to be, and how they, the chil- 
dren, came into the world and from where. 

One should, at this stage of his training, remember his 
infancy: how he then too believed the physical world unreal, as 
he does now. The reason that the physical world seemed unreal 
then was that he was not then well enough acquainted with the 
senses of the physical body and, therefore, the world was to him 
a strange place; but the strangeness gave way to familiarity as 
the mind worked with the senses, and so the world gradually 
appeared to be real. But now, having outgrown the senses, he 
has reached a similar plane, but opposite to the one he left in 
infancy; as he had grown into the reality of the world so he 
is now growing out of it. At this stage, man should reason that 
as he had at first believed the world to be unreal, then to be 
real, and is now convinced of its unreality, so also might he 
again see the reality within the present unreality; that these are 
stages which the mind experiences from one ‘orld to another, 
only to forget them again and then find them anew until all 
worlds are passed through, both in the coming and in the going. 
When the physical senses are outgrown he is at the entrance of 
another plane or world which to him is as uncertain and un- 
familiar as the entrance to this world. When this fact is under- 
stood then life takes on a new import because man, the mind, the 
thinker, is destined to know all things. To the mind, ignorance 
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is misery; to do and to know is the nature and fulfillment of its 
being. 

Should man attempt to quit his physical body, or by asceti- 
cism torture it into submission, or to sit in a darkened room that 
he may see invisible things, or to develop astral senses and an 
astral body to sport about with in the astral world? Any or all 
of these practices may be indulged in and results may be ob- 
tained, but such practices will lead only away from the world 
of knowledge and cause the mind to wander aimlessly about, 
more uncertain than ever as to who, what and where it is, and 
cause it to be unable to distinguish the real from the unreal. 

When the mind asks itself who and what it is, and the un- 
reality of the world and the limitations of its physical senses 
dawn on it, then it becomes its own teacher. At first, all appears 
to be dark, as the light of the senses has failed. Man is now in 
darkness; he must find his own light before he will be able to 
wend his way out of the darkness. 

In this darkness, man has lost sight of his own light. in the 
unreality of the world, his light has appeared to man as unreal 
as any of the objects of sense, or of the procession of illusions. 
The senses would teach man to consider his light to be as unreal 
as are all other things of which they had been the interpreters. 
But among all unrealities, the light of man is that alone which 
has remained with him, unchanged. It is by that light that he 
has been able to become aware of the senses. By his light only 
is he able to know of the littleness of his knowledge. By his 
light he is able to know unrealities; by his light he is able to 
know that he is in darkness and to perceive himself in the dark- 
ness. This light he now perceives is the only real knowledge 
which he has had throughout all his experiences in life. This 
light is all that he can be sure of at any time. This light is him- 
self. This knowledge, this light, himself, is that he is conscious, 
and it is himself to the degree in which he is conscious. This 
is the first light: that he is conscious of himself as a conscious 
light. By this conscious light, himself, will he illumine his path 
through all the worlds—if he will but see that he is a conscious 
hight. | 

At first this may not strike into the understanding with the 
fullness of light, but it will be seen in time. Then he will begin 
to light his own path by his own conscious light, the only light 
which will unite with the source of light. By his own conscious 
light, man will learn to see the different lights of the worlds. 
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Then the physical senses will take on a different meaning than 
that of their unreality. 

To enter the world of knowledge after seeing all the worlds, 
man as a conscious light must remain in and know his physical 
body, and through his physical body he will learn to know the 
world as never before known. Out of the darkness of ignorance 
man must call all matter into the light of knowledge. As a con- 
scious light man must stand like a column of light within his 
body and illuminate it and through the body interpret the world. 
He should leave a message in the world from the world of 
knowledge. 

When one first awakens to the knowledge that all that he 
truly is is conscious, that which he truly is is not only conscious 
as the word is commonly used, but that he is a conscious, living 
and unfailing light, then or at some succeeding time it may be 
that he, as a conscious light, will in a moment, in a flash of light, 
connect himself with Consciousness, the permanent, changeless 
and absolute Consciousness in which universe, gods and atoms 
are such by reason of their development, in which they reflect or 
exist as conscious beings in Consciousness. If man as a con- 
scious light can so conceive of or come in touch with absolute 
Consciousness, he wiil never again mistake its shadows on the 
senses for his conscious light; and however far he may wander 
from his path, it will be impossible for him to be in utter dark- 
ness, because he as a light has been lit and he reflects from 
the indestructible, changeless Consciousness. Having become 
conscious that he is a conscious light, he can never cease to exist 
as such. 


(To be continued.) 





ON SUFI SAMA. 
By C. H. A. BsERREGAARD. 


BUL HASAN AL KHURANTI said: ‘‘The Sufi is not 
A a Sufi in virtue of patched cloak and prayer-carpet; and 
the Sufi is not a Sufi by rules and customs; the true Sufi 

is he that is nothing.’’ Sufism, therefore, according to 
another Sufi, Abu Uthman al Maghribi, is ‘‘Severance of ties 
and rejection of created things and union with the (Divine) 
realities.’’ In a similar vein spoke Abu Said b. Abil-Khayr: 
‘‘Tasawuf (Sufism) is to lay aside what thou hast in thy head, 
to give away what thou hast in thy hand, and not to recoil from 
whatsoever befalls thee.’’ Clearly, Sufism is genuine mysticism. 
Let me give a few more quotations from Sufis. Abul Hasan 

al Husri explained Tasawuf thus: ‘‘It is this, that the Sufi does 
not take rest or comfort in anything in the world except God, and 
that he commits his affairs to Him who is the Lord and who 
Himself oversees that which He has predestined. What remains 
after God unless error? When he has found the Lord he does 
not again regard any other thing.’’ This is theistic, but all Sufis 
are not theists. To most of them the Islamitic terms are only 
symbols and not realities. Reading behind the words, one can 
see the universal No-thing in the exclamation of Abu Said Ibnul 
Arabi: ‘‘The whole of the Tasawuf consists in abandonment of 
superfluities,’’ and in this of Abu Bakr al Wasiti: ‘‘The Sufi is 
he whose inmost heart has become illuminated by refiection.’’ 
And if this is not enough here is what another equally renowned 
Sufi said: ‘‘Tasawuf is to let oneself be led to the Truth.’”’ Still 
another Sufi, Abu Bakr al Kattani, said in the same vein: ‘‘Tas- 
awuf is purity and spiritual vision,’’ and he was endorsed by 
Abu Muhammad al Jurayri: ‘‘Tasawuf is to enter into every 
lofty disposition and to go forth from every low disposition.’’ 
This last definition shows that Tasawuf is not merely a char- 
acteristic of a set of holy men, Darwishes, but of all ages and 
places. In fact, a Sufi, as Junayd in the early days of the rise of 
Sufism said: ‘‘He is like the earth which is trodden by the pious 
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and wicked alike, and like the clouds which east a shadow over 
everything, and like the rain which waters everything.”’ 
Enough. Sufism is good Theosophy, or divine wisdom. If the 
reader will not take my testimony, let him listen to that of Abul 
Husayn al Nuri, who declared that Sufism ‘‘is not a system com- 
posed of rules or sciences, but it is morals, viz., if it were a rule 
it could be made one’s own by strenuous exertion, and if it were 
a science it could be acquired by instruction; but, on the contrary, 
it is morals—form yourself on moral nature; and it is impossible 
to come forth to moral nature either by means of rules or by 
means of sciences.’’ It is as he said at another time: ‘‘Free- 
dom, generosity, absence of self-constraint and liberality.’’ ‘‘It 
is renunciation of all selfish gains in order to gain the Truth.’’ 

Where, outside of Sufism has it been taught with equal em- 
phasis that ‘‘the Sufi is not defiled by anything, and everything 
is purified by him?’’ Abu Turab al Nakhshabi taught that. 

I will in the following show a few features of Tasawuf 
practices, useful in order to ‘‘grasp the verities’’—‘‘to flee from 
men’’—‘‘to be filled with splendor’’—‘‘to obtain release from 
lust’’—‘‘how to be attached to anything’’—‘‘to be chosen for 
purity’’—‘‘the attribute wherein man abides’’—in short, all 
which is implied in the three basic qualities of Sufism or Tasa- 
wuf, according to Ruwaym: ‘‘a tenacious attachment to poverty 
and indigence; a profound sense of sacrifice and renunciation; 
and absence of self-obtrusion and personal volition.’’ 

The real Sufi is a Fakir, which means a poor man. The 
term, however, does not always denote one who has renounced 
the possessions of the world. Often the term is only the cloak of 
a scoundrel, and travellers in the East have seen him often 
enough. The word is Arabic. The Persian equivalent is Dar- 
wish, which also means a poor one, ‘‘one who begs from door to 
door.’’ In their best senses the words mean one poor in the sight 
of God, one of humble spirit. 

Fakr (poverty) has ‘‘a name, a custom and a truth,’’ says 
my handbook on Sufi practices: ‘‘Its name is taking possession 
of no chattels despite desire; its custom is taking possession of 
no chattels despite zuhd (seclusion) ; its truth is the impossibility 
of taking chattels.’’ 

The state of Fakr is not reached without zuwhd, which means 
seclusion and austerity. Zuhd is the third stage of the Sufi path. 
The first is Service (ubudiyat); the second is Love (ishag) ; 
the third is Seclusion, Austerity (zuhd); the fourth is Knowl- 
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edge (marifat); the fifth is Eestasy (wajd) ; the sixth is Truth 
(hagigat); the seventh is Union (wasl); the eighth and last is 
Extinction (fana). The majority of travellers (salik) reach no 
further ‘‘while in the world’’ than the third stage. It is this 
majority—sometimes mixed with frauds—who are seen at Sama 
by travellers and at publicly arranged dances. 

Sama, or the Darwish dance, and Daur, or the rotatory 
dance, are peculiar and interesting. 

The dance of sama is usually partaken in by from nine to 
thirteen Darwishes. The procedure is as follows: 

They seat themselves on sheep-skins on the floor at equal 
distances from each other. The distance is to prevent influence 
of the neighbor’s naf (or passional condition). The shaikh or 
leader sits on the separate seat of a small carpet. For half an 
hour they remain in profound meditation with arms folded, eyes 
closed and head bowed. The object is re-collection and self-con- 
centration. 

The shaikh breaks the silence by an exhortation to sing the 
fatiha in honor of Allah and his prophet and in honor of the 
founder of the order. He sings it first alone. The rhythm is 
most important. It is the first chapter of the Coran: 


Bismillahi ’rrahhmani ’rrahheem 
El-hamdoo lillahi rabi ’lalameen 
Arrahhmani raheem 
Maliki yowmi-d-deen 
Eyaka naboodoo, waeyaka nestaeen 
Ihdina ’ssirat almosttakeem 
Sirat alezeena anhamta aleihim 
Gheiri-’] mughdoobi aleihim, wala dsaleen. Amin. 
In English it runs: 
Praise be to Allah, I ~rd of the worlds! 
The compassionate, the merciful! 
King on the day of judgment! 
Thee only do we worship and to Thee do we ery for help. 
Guide Thou us on the right path, 
The path of those to whom Thou art gracious; 
Not of those with whom Thou art angered, nor of those that 
go astray. Amen. 


When the Shaikh has chanted the fatiha, they all chant it 
and also as-Salat, or the five times daily liturgical prayers. 
This being ended, the Darwishes now standing in line to the 
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Shaikh’s left, with arms folded and bowed heads, approach 
slowly, and as they arrive nearly opposite to the Shaikh they 
salute the tablet on which is inscribed the founder’s name, and 
then leap to the Shaikh’s right side and begin the dance. The 
dance consists in turning on the left heel, advancing slowly, 
making the turn of the hall with closed eyes and opened arms. 
The dance lasts two hours, only interrupted twice for a short 
while during which the Shaikh recites prayers. At the close of 
the dance the Shaikh joins in. When he returns to his seat he 
recites a prayer for the prosperity of the religion and the state. 
Then the fatiha is chanted and sama is at an end. 

Though denied by the ulema (‘‘one who knows; a learned 
man; a scholar’’) the sama is considered the most laudable sufi- 
mystery. The wlema denied it because sama was not custom in 
the time of Mohammed. It is modern, but is not opposed to sun- 
nat (the prescribed manner of life.) 

Sama confers the following benefits: (a) Its sweet sounds, 
harmonious melodies and spiritual excitation drive away weari- 
ness, sadness and despair; (b) men are subject to hal, viz., tran- 
sient and fleeting desires, sorrows, fears, pleasures. These may 
be good or bad. By sama they are regulated and hal becomes 
a door through which the Sufi may see Allah; (c) at sama, the 
soul’s ear may be opened that it may ‘‘gain the rapture of 
the address of eternity without beginning’’; it is possible that 
‘‘the bird of the soul may shake from itself the dust of existence 
and the clamminess of impurities’? and may become free from 
lust and ‘‘the crowd of existences.’’ Years of travel on the path 
can not produce what sama may do in a moment. 

Travellers have told strange tales and hinted at ‘‘humbug’’ 
at these dances. Sufis are aware that some may partake from 
impure motives in the dances, either because they expect to be 
fed, or like to dance as a pastime, or take delight in that which 
is forbidden, or from curiosity to see the peculiar manifestations 
of hal upon the true devotees, which at times come within the 
borders of what we in the West call insanity. Sufis, of course, 
oppose the impure ones. Other Sufis hold that sama is unneces- 
sary. The famous Junayd did not not approve of it because of 
its violence. 

Why is sama, the song and the dance, so violent, throw- 
ing the singers and dancers into superhuman conditions which 
destroy life? Here is an illustration that reaches the reader’s 
understanding quicker than pages of psychological explanations. 
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Wahy told: Once in the desert I met an Arab tribe, and one of 
them took me to his tent. Before eating I saw a black slave who 
was bound, and several dead camels at the tent door. The slave 
said to me: ‘‘To-night thou art the guest, and Allah holds the 
guest dear. Will you not intercede for me and free me from 
these chains?’’ I said to my host: ‘‘I will not eat till thou re- 
lease this slave!’’ My host responded: ‘‘This slave has ruined 
my property and my camels and cast me in the dust of poverty. 
My income used to be from these camels. This slave has a voice 
exceedingly sweet, and having loaded them heavily he urged 
them on by the huda (cameldrivers’ song) so that in one day they 
made three days’ journey. When they reached the last stage 
they cast their loads and fell dead. I will give him to you.’’ The 
visitor accepted the gift and the slave was relieved of his chains. 
The new master wished next day to hear the slave’s voice, and 
ordered him to begin the cameldrivers’ melody. This he did, 
and a camel tethered nearby snapped its tether, became excited, 
then senseless, and at last fell dead. Thus the story; and now 
comes the explanation to the question: What is it that causes 
such agitation and disturbance of balance? Junayd explained 
the mystery by saying: ‘‘In the beginning and when there was 
as yet no misag (or covenant), Allah said to the atoms of the 
progeny of the sons of Adam: ‘‘Am I not your God? The sweet- 
ness of the address remains in the ear of their souls. When they 
hear a sweet sound, the sweetness of that address comes to mind 
and they delight in it and fall into eestacy.’’ 

Let the reader not take this story lightly. If he has had any 
touch of cosmic enthusiasm he will be able to translate it into his 
own heart-language and understand why the Sufis sing at sama. 

As with all spiritual exercises, so with the sama. To those 
who ‘‘love God,’’ it is an aid to perfection; to those who are 
filled with lust, it brings disaster. 

The Sufis also know that to ‘‘the heart which is always with 
Allah’’ sama is unnecessary. 

If sama comprehends prohibited things such as ‘‘the morsel 
of tyrants’’ (unwilling gifts), nearness of women and beardless 
youths, and abhorred objects as a zahid (an ascetic), a domineer- 
ing soul or official, or one who has falsely revealed wajd 
(ecstacy), a real searcher after truth and an honest traveller on 
the path can not take part in it. 

The daur or rotatory dance is much more violent than sama. 
The dancers continue till exhausted, and the air is full of the 
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cries Ya Allah! Ya Hu! The dance may bring about the condi- 
tion of Halat, or such an ecstacy that the Darwishes, transported 
by frenzy, seize glowing hot irons, gloat upon them, lick them, 
bite them, hold them between the teeth and cool them in their 
mouths—and in no wise be hurt. Some minutes after such acts, 
the Shaikh breathes upon the wounds, if any be made; he rubs 
them with saliva and they soon heal. It is said that nothing is 
seen of them after twenty-four hours. They call the red hot 
irons Gul (the red rose) because the use of them is as agreeahle 
to the soul of the Darwish as the perfume of the rose is to the 
voluptuary. , 

Travellers in the East know that they can pay a fee of en- 
trance to Darwish dances, for instance, in Constantinople, or 
Cairo,andstudents of religion also know that Darwish dances are 
arranged mechanically like church revivalvs. Neither of these 
forms are genuine types of Sufism. True as it is that ‘‘love is not 
to be learned from men: it is one of God’s gifts and comes of his 
Grace,’’ as Sufis say; so it is with this dance. The true dancer 
is, like the saints of God, known by three signs (say Sufis) 
his thought is of God; his dwelling is with God, and his business 
is in God.’’ This dance is God inspired, God driven and God 
performed. Itis atheophany. Its movement begins within, not 
from without. To the one not initiated in theosophic light and 
life, this explanation is, of course, as dark as Dhul-Nuns’ an- 
swer to the man who asked him how he knew God: ‘‘I know Him 
by Himself.’’ Sufism is an esoteric religion. Sama and daur 
are practices and no more. A religious practice in olden time, 
however, we.s a cult, and as such the religion. 
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THE RATIONALE OF SPIRITUALISM. 
By FrReperick Francis Cook. 
(Concluded from Page 286.) 


N working out a problem of such incalculable significance 
| to the race, so fraught with inclinations to vagaries and il- 
lusions, as is involved with any general belief in an open 
intercourse between the two worlds, it is far better that 
the truth be entirely ignored, or even a thousand times denied, 
than that any overhasty affirmation be unhesitatingly accepted; 
in manner, for example, as we take on trust the proclamations 
of science regarding the phenomena of the physical universe. 
Clearly it is best that ‘‘mortal mind,’’ so easily unbalanced, so 
liable to aberrations, so prone to psychological stampede, make 
its way to this distracting light through great tribulation, by the 
slowest of advances, with frequent carefully graduated stages for 
enforced pause; since its untempered effect is not only blinding 
to the unadapted mental eye of the individual, but, unless duly 
modified, would undoubtedly have a highly disintegrating effect 
on any social organism as artificial and conventional as this of 
our twentieth century. 

When a body of scientific ‘‘experts’’ in spiritual methods 
enters the field of investigation to settle this whole matter out of 
hand, onee and for all, frankly what, in such circumstances, 
ought one advise a challenged transliminal world to do? Should it 
give freely, now that there is such rare opportunity to shake the 
very pillars of the social temple (of most dubious ‘‘composi- 
tion’’ at its best); or should it hoist storm signals and report 
the inter-world lines out of ‘‘condition’’ (a very common refuge 
from pressure, as most investigators can abundantly attest) ; 
or so mix the true and the false (in appearance) that the most 
charitable verdict needs must be one of ‘‘ Not proven;’’or, finally, 
if through a combination of causes, (among which over-zealous 
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publicity is apt to stand well to the fore) the social economy has 
become so charged with the virus of unrest as to threaten wide- 
spread hysteria, is it not conceivable that the most efficacious 
antitoxin might be some form of ‘‘discredit’’ directed against 
the offending instrument, either pertaining to a matter of gen- 
eral conduct, or related to some phase of mediumship: a modified 
form of the olden-time penalty of crucifixion for serving an in- 
exorable oversoul? 

In illustration of a certain phase of what may be called the 
law of psychic insulation, the experiences of Eusapia Paladino, 
the most widely-known medium in Europe, may be profitably 
cited. Over and over again had she been ‘‘tested’’ in the most 
exacting manner by savants of established reputation in various 
fields of research, and almost uniformly with results to her 
credit. Then, for the supreme hall mark, she was persuaded to 
submit herself for investigation to the English Psychical Re- 
search Society: and left the shores of Albion ‘‘scientifically’’ 
discredited—though from the published evidence, and in the 
light of subsequent and more painstaking and enlightened in- 
vestigation, it is now the consensus of opinion among those most 
competent to pass judgment on the psychic’s bodily relation to 
material phenomena, that it was not the medium, but the investi- 
gating committee of the society, under the dominating and mis- 
leading influence of the late Dr. Hodgson, that chiefly suffered in 
discredit; for its conduct, self-acknowledged, certainly fel: dis- 
tinctly short of fair dealing, while its method showed an utter 
disregard for some of the most obvious and elementary condi- 
tions to success in this complex field of research. 

However, be the facts as to this particular ‘‘exposure’’ what 
they may, unless we are to assume that supernally elected in- 
struments are entirely without higher ‘‘guidance,’’ or that the 
‘‘conditions’’ to be met at any given time are altogether un- 
foreseen, (which would, indeed, be a sad, nay disastrous reflection 
on spiritual clairvoyance, and prevision), what happened was 
evidently to be, and the cloud thus cast over this psychic can 
never be wholly dispelled. Consequently, all that has since been 
reported about her—and she has passed many ordeals of a most 
erucial character—has gone abroad with the English Psychical 
Research Society’s discount; and so all phenomena that may be 
witnessed in her presence in the future are wisely restricted to 
a properly circumscribed sphere of influence. 

We have now struck the very tap-root of what may be called 
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the objective side of this psychic problem; the inferred modes 
whereby, to ends of safest procedure the various elements to be 
dealt with are weighed for counterpoise in a spiritually adjusted 
balance and treated: on the one hand, through a selective process 
in camera, wherein the evidences of a future existence may be 
vouchsafed in largest measure with a minimum of disturbance 
to either the individual or his environment; and, on the other 
(where the conditions tend to a wide diffusion, as in the case of 
public exhibitions) by the presentation of the phenomena in such 
‘‘eonditioned,’’ if not altogether questionable shape, that only 
persistent investigation can determine their genuineness—and 
this again only for the individual. 

The attentive investigator can hardly fail to observe that the 
questionable aspect of the phenomena increases pari passu as he 
follows the lines of inter-relation from their simplest or direct 
form of adaptation to the individual in the strictly private se- 
ance—where almost invariably the best results are obtained—on 
and through ever more distracting and diffusing stages, to their 
most admixtured and minimized adaptation to a promiscuous 
public assemblage. So that the law of spiritual influx to con- 
version, in the present posture of determining factors, may ap- 
proximately be stated in paraphrase of the law of gravitation; 
to be efficient inversely to the number brought into immediate 
relation with any given phenomenon—except as modified by par- 
ticular selections to conversion from the mass. To illustrate 
the effectiveness of this gleaning process, let us suppose a case: 

You are a stranger to the town. Having an idle hour on 
your hands, mere curiosity takes you to an advertised public 
seance. The hall is filled with a motley assemblage. The me- 
dium calls out various names of ‘‘spirits’’ alleged to be ‘‘pres- 
ent,’’ and, as a rule they are ‘‘recognized’’ by one or another in 
the audience, while occasionally there follows a personal descrip- 
tion of the celestial ‘‘visitor,’’ supplemented by some message of 
more or less interest to the recipient, who testifies to its perti- 
nence or accuracy. To you, a skeptic, the whole performance, so 
far, has had an appearance of pre-arranged spectacular ‘‘busi- 
ness.’’ But suddenly you are startled to hear a name called 
that you are positive is known to no one im the audience but 
yourself. You are reluctant to identify it; but when this is fol- 
lowed by other names, equally wntime, and each is accompanied 
by some peculiar message of identification, your self-respect 
finally compels a public declaration of ‘‘recognition’’; and you 
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are then and there ‘‘tarred’’ with the spiritualistic stick. How- 
ever, while such selective and adaptive phenomena may possess 
quite an extraordinary value to conviction for the individual re- 
cipient, they have obviously not an iota of ‘‘scientific’’ value, 
and their influence rarely extends beyond the personal unit on 
which they are focussed. While many are called after this man- 
ner, only a comparatively few seem to be chosen for further ad- 
vancement. The majority are only sufficiently ‘‘tarred’’ to swell 
the army of toleration—in preparation for a larger leavening— 
and any subsequent investigations may not be lacking in ob- 
stacles to progress. Thereafter, when this sort—and they are 
a very large and ever increasing body—find themselves among 
assertive Spiritualists, they are apt to affect a considerable 
skepticism; whereas, in the company of disdamnful opposition, 
they may be moved to put in a qualifying word. 


Between a world of chance and of fore-ordained purpose 
there is no middle ground. Either our lives here have a logical 
moral basis, and, as foci of spiritual expressions, unite an or- 
dered past with an equally ordered future, or we are the chil- 
dren of an irresponsible fate and heirs to an unawakening death. 
However, if once we admit that there is a supernal shaping of 
our ends, we are bound to include in our purview all of life’s 
tragedies, its martyrdoms and inassacres, and find sufficient jus- 
tification for them in the sphere of abstract justice. In our con- 
ventional moralizing we are not only prone to blink and agilely 
skirt life’s tragic abysses, but to sentimentalize our providences. 
For us God is ‘‘good’’; of course, according to our human ac- 
ceptation of the attribution. The angels, too, are ‘‘good’’; and 
their chief concern is to avert catastrophes from our devoted 
heads! 

If we came into this dubious earth-state without a shred of 
self-responsibility, then clearly the one thing that matters is to 
keep our ancestrally inherited belongings out of trouble; for if 
we assume that our acts in this short span irrevocably determine, 
for weal or woe, our entire immortal existence, we may well re- 
eoil from a‘i that life here implies. If, however, we have gone 
far enough in our quest for fundamental verities (and their log- 
ical application to human existence) to identify this cribbed and 
eabined personality of ours: first, with an eternal higher self, 
and then with an inner chain of human foregone selves, and to 
align this egoistic series with the development of the race—with 
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all its tragic or cheerful yesterdays, as well as menacing or con- 
fident to-morrows—then all cataclysms to material death may be 
accepted, nay welcomed, as birth-throes to higher spiritual ex- 
pressions, both here (in other embodiments) and in the here- 
after; and so, under a beneficent providence, as infinite blessings 
in disguise. And at the same time that such a view of human 
existence saves man from moral asphyxia, it places him in a 
position to see things somewhat as from the inner side; and so 
enables him not only the better to adjust himself to what may 
be called the law of his being, but to the universal scheme of 
things. Once out of authoritative leading, the answer to the 
riddle of life, to meet with unqualified acceptation, must be ade- 
quate to every moral conjunction, or a disheartening pessimism 
is our inevitable lot. 


Those old adversaries, science and religion, now for the 
most part resting on their arms, are but awaiting the hour when 
they must either grapple in a life and death struggle, or yield 
themselves to a solvent that will reveal them as complementary 
halves of a single impulse. Is Christ, unsupported by new 
‘‘lighis,’’ this solvent? Is it possible for science to accept him, 
even if only as some sort of divinely inspired superman, without 
proof of a character current in its domain, that there is a super- 
nal source from which inspiration may be derived? And since 
he is to-day something less than an all-potent influence to con- 
duct where his divinity is still stoutly affirmed, is it reasonable 
to expect that he can exercise a commanding sway where his par- 
ticular divinity is so plainly called in question? 

Verily the world’s present great need is some ‘‘sign’’ sig- 
nificant of a fresh spiritual impulse! But how shall it be given? 
‘‘Signs’’ of great revolutionary portent come ever first to the 
underworld; and from such despised beginnings move gradually, 
and often mysteriously, upward for the confounding of the 
‘‘wise,’’ and the overthrow of the arrogantly self-sufficient. If 
there be those who expect that any ‘‘sign’’ of transcendent im- 
port will be writ so large on the heavens that all may read, they 
are doomed to disappointment. But ‘‘lights’’ contributory to a 
large illumination are rapidly multiplying, and all co-operating 
to an ever enlarging open-mindedness towards things spiritual. 
And while these ‘‘lights,’’ in so far as taey bear the ill-fav- 
ored labels of Spiritualism are still viewed by many inquiring 
minds with varying degrees of disapprobation, these identical 
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‘‘lights,’’ under less forbidding names, are beginning to trans- 
form themselves for an ever increasing number, even in the 
orthodox ministry, into stimuli agreeably supplementary to the 
olden fires of faith, which now seldom rise anywhere to a white 
heat of conviction. 

If the trend of modern scieatific and philosophic thought 
were not so frankly mechanistic, the disintegrations and re- 
adjustments to higher inclusions now going forward in the men- 
tal world under spiritual impulsions, would be matter of ab- 
sorbing interest to observing minds. And even if our philoso- 
pher might not see very far—because most data essential to any 
considerable prevision in the inter-relation of the two worlds lie 
necessarily outside the range of mortal ken—he would a* all 
events be no longer a cave-dweller intent on adapting his vision 
to material darkness, but a seeker for light where it awaits him 
in abundance. 

It is only by bringing all the tendencies of an age into relief 
that one is placed in a position to philosophize about them. The 
modern school of Comparative Religion is keen for derivitive 
influences; all original impulsions being ‘‘scientifically’’ elimi- 
nated as savoring of a determining cause. Yet since so much has 
been ‘‘derived,’’ the farther we put back the cause the more it 
is necessary to endow the original impulses with a superlative 
energy. Even the all that stands in the name of Christ is traced 
by these lynx-eyed derivationists to all manner of Jewish, Baby- 
lonian, Greek, Egyptian or other mere mundane ‘‘influences’’; 
leaving literally nothing to the credit of the world supernal or 
das ding an sich. And after a similar manner the psychological 
apparition in this skeptical matter-of-fact age known as ‘‘ Chris- 
tian Science,’’ with all its incontestable results as a ‘‘movement”’ 
—and in this respect the more remarkable in the degree that we 
minimize or discredit its source—is blithely accounted for, and 
wholly explained by tracing it to one Quimby; with only a ‘‘sug- 
gestive’’ and ‘‘strictly business’’ Eddy attachment. Verily they 
be children of light and leading who can reduce a great spiritual 
obsession to a humanly calculated imposture. 


Some will have it that Spiritualism is a science. Others that 
it is a religion. In any strict sense it is, however, neither. It is 
not a science, at least on the human side, for the reason that its 
manifestations are the result of volitions in another-world order, 
and to speak of a science of volitions, even when all the factors 
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are humanly conditioned, would be stretching the term out of 
all semblance to its established connotations. And it is not a 
religion, because it represents at most an unformulated body of 
facts or personal experiences; from which, if so disposed, the 
individual may construct for himself a cult, but only in the sense 
that he may also do so, if less satisfactorily, from the data or 
generalizations of science. There are those who call themselves 
Christian Spiritualists, others are known as Buddhistie Spirit- 
ualists, and there are certainly not wanting a kind who might 
well be known as Materialistic Spiritualists—but whatever the 
particular complexion of these varieties, all their religious color 
is derived from its qualifying prefix, and not from Spiritualism 
per se. 

Spiritualism, while it may operate to disintegrate some 
unvital parts of the Christian body, will never supplant it as an 
organism. This is, however, not saying that it is not a form of 
‘‘nreparation’’ for another Christ embodiment, and so for an- 
other dispensation, founded on Christianity in manner as itself 
is a development from Jud2ism. The Jesus embodiment stands 
for moral perfection—a standard for conduct—but, except in the 
most cryptic sense, is not a revealer of another-world order. 
For that his day was not ripe, and he plainly said so. And in 
Spiritualism per se, as a ‘‘preparation,’’ only so much is re- 
vealed as corresponds in spirit states to earth states: the mere 
reflections or reactions of the latter, perchance somewhat subli- 
mated, and whose possibilities are bounded by such human con- 
ceptions as happiness, misery (in repentance), notions asso- 
ciated with time and space, and ‘‘progress.’’ 

The higher teachings superposed upon Spiritualism reveal 
that mortal death by no means brings man face to face with 
even approximate ultimates. Few, indeed, pass from this mat- 
ter-state with any preparation for concepts other than are sup- 
plied by their limited earth experiences. Most of us are wedded 
to some fixed belief or dogma, and the truth will dawn slowly 
that the world we have entered with our earthly mental impedi- 
menta, will prove on better acquaintance essentially antithetical 


to the one left behind. Is it matter for wonder then that‘‘spirits’’ 


in their ‘‘communications’’ so often reflect, not spiritual re- 
alities, of which as yet they know little or nothing, but their own 
imported images, only a bit glossed and prettified. 

However, in a favorable milieu, one is not denied glimpses 
of states beyond these formal reflections of imported conditions 
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that so cumber the foreground of the area of ‘‘communication’’ 
—glimpses of states where the conscience comes face to face 
with moral realities startlingly different from the conventional 
subversions that pass with us for approved standards—but sel- 
dom, so far, have these been translated or rather vivified into 
imperatives. For this not enough ground for new foundations 
has yet been broken. And if it be asked why the new light is 
not pressed immediately to ends of conduct, it may be open to ask 
why the light that illuminated, nay, compelled to conversion and 
consequent modification of conduct, in the olden Christianity, 
is now so diffusive? That the ‘‘power’’ can be concentrated for 
immediate effect as of old, and that, too, under most unpromising 
conditions, is clearly demonstrated in these days by the phenom- 
enon of Christian Science—and all the more for an object lesson, 
because it is so striking a deflection from the general tendency 
of the age; a direct spiritual vivification to a merely collateral 
issue. 

The world has now entered on a stage where most significant 
leadings make for larger and transforming inclusions. In the 
past, when great changes were wrought, it was through stimula- 
tion from without (instead of an awakening of spirituel po- 
tencies within); a process by which neither the individual tnus 
externally moved upon, nor mankind in general, were essentially 
advanced. Happily, unless all ‘‘signs’’ fail, we are now entering 
on a regime of soul expression—of the highest within. But Soul 
can only express itself in conduct when man is prepared to put 
away shams and come face to face with realities. To such ends 
there is now preparation in many directions. Never before was 
the social mass split up into so many ‘‘thought’’ fractions, work- 
ing from different bases. In such a general ferment, whatever 
eomes suddenly to the surface in semblance of a white heat is, of 
eourse, mere froth—and though for a time, like Christian Sci- 
ence, it bulk large, it is wholly without substance and destined 
to an early ‘‘settle’’ into predetermined formalism; while the 
things that reaily count continue to deepen and broaden the 
foundations for an abiding superstructure. 

If the field of religion, in similitude of the range of science, 
be not open to fresh illuminations—not, be it said, as mere new 
readings of old writings—then surely is religion doomed. That 
it has again and again been freshly illuminated in the past most 
people are ready enough to admit; but, alas, how few are pre- 
pared to admit the possibility of new lights; for is not their faith 
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grounded on what is to them the final word? But a religious 
transformation is certain to come, and the new will differ organ- 
ically from the old chiefly in this, that like science it will look 
forward as well as backward—will from its very nature and 
structure require growth, and so will ever call for more light, 
not shut it out; and while undoubtedly, in its zeal, it will often 
mistake a mere rush light for a fixed star, the old order, of which 
the auto da fe was but a logical summation, will be forever at an 
end. 

The Christian dispensation came as an imperative to re- 
pentance; to awake the conscience—the most crucial act in this 
human drama. To that end all the spiritual mise en scene was 
arranged. Its ‘‘call’’ to fly from the wrath of an implacable 
God convulsed the world for centuries, and often to aberrant 
and grotesque exhibitions. All the well-worn Satanic machinery 
is now cast on the scrap heap; while Gehenna is consumed by its 
own fires. All this necessarily prepares for new outlooks, to 
which the Church is slowly adapting itself, though not without 
serious misgivings; and this because of an inadequate escha- 
tology to take the place of the lost vision of a formal judgment. 
Truly, God of old was a being to fear, even with Christ Jesus 
standing between man and His wrath. Through the clarifying 
spirit of the age, God is now a fountain of love, of which Christ 
is the embodied symbol: but no longer as a‘sacrifice, for the 
Adamite catastrophe on which the notion of vicarious atonement 
was founded, is no longer a convertible asset. 

Christ is henceforth then for man a symbol of love per se— 
an incarnation of a divine principle or attribute reduced to man’s 
comprehension; and any awakening to the New Christ must 
mean an enlargement of the measure or manifestation of love in 
the world. For a few this vision is happily almost a fulfillment, 
but for the many, alas, such an attainment of unselfishness is 
still impossible, and a Christ who can not save them by a tour de 
force is for them no savior at ail. 

The Sublime Vision, the Christ who is a ‘‘Way’’ to be 
walked in daily to any complete ‘‘salvation,’’ stands toward the 
world at large all at once as an innocuous ideal. Once the ‘‘way’’ 
to him was made easy by mere confession of faith—was the most 
open of all ways imaginable. But that ‘‘way’’ of escape from 
one’s besettings is now so narrowed through man’s growing 
sense of self-responsibility—or rather the sense of the need for 
it—as to be almost effectually closed; while the helps toward the 
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New Christ are not yet to any apprecieble extent in operation— 
still await not only spiritual impulsion, but even adequate rev- 
elation. | 

In its present development the race is not equal to a com- 
plete self-sacrifice. That is ever the Christ investiture. The 
best among us still require some egoistic incentive to action, be 
it never so refined. Between the New Christ, who as yet appears 
to most as in a vacuum, and the old, once so strongly realized, 
but now entering the shadows, there had needs be a spiritual in- 
terregnum, from which the world is but slowly emerging: for 
the purging steps, synchronous with soul compulsion from the 
realm of the New Christ, still lack illumination. Ali at once 
the ministry of Jesus finds itself without effective working tools; 
is compelled to make bricks without straw; and, for its old-time 
mordant, must descend to the level of the Salvation Army. The 
John the Baptist of the coming dispensation may not cry in the 
wilderness. He must proclaim a reasoned and comprehensive 
process of development; must include both cause and effect in a 
single concept of self-responsibility ; and, above all, must turn a 
search-light on the way by which man is to rise to his higher self 
in the realm of Christ, by making plain the penalties that await 
the conscious transgressor in the illuminated spheres of a relent- 
less self-judgment. 

To the Christian, his Lord is a fount of compassion. But is 
he not also a mirror in which all short-comings are reflected? 
If the Christian’s light be like unto that of his Master, he is 
at one with him; but if the light with which, as spirit, he 
would seek this high presence be of a sombre hue, a motley 
refiection of material passions or aggrandizements, he will be 
no nearer ‘‘finding Christ’’ than he was on earth, all his profes- 
sions to the contrary. As Jesus, the man, Christ reflected the 
human ‘‘way’’ to the divine; and now, in spirit, he reflects the 
spiritual ‘‘way’’ to a realization of our common Father. So in 
the last analysis it is Christ who sits in judgment on his pro- 
fessed followers, for sooner or later they must judge themselves 
in his light, and it is their own short-comings in earth-overcom- 
ings that will cast them forth into outer darkness, until through 
re-births the Christ light is reflected in all its pristine beauty. 

Christianity came as a seering, scorching flame. It pre- 
sented the issue as one of salvation or damnation, with the in- 
evitable effect of contracting man’s outlook. Inversely to this 
mode, the new light approaches mankind in many gradations, 
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for its primary purpose is to widen the outlook, to free us from 
our enthralling prepossessions, with the object of starting the 
race from entirely new premises—premises inexpugnably 
founded in self-responsibility; and it may not be until man has 
his feet firmly on the rock of eternal selfhood, that the soul com- 
pulsions going therewith (to force man on a higher plane of 
conduct) will be free to exercise their potency to realize the 
world’s hope through the Christ vision. 

The ‘‘miracles’’ of Christianity, once so compelling to sur- 
render, having in late years, for lack of properly accredited 
support, been withdrawn from the firing line, science now feels 
free to train its long range, rationalistic guns (specially designed 
to put ‘‘superstitions’’ out of ‘‘business’’) against the guerilla 
bands of Spiritualism. It does so, to be sure, with a feeling that 
its much-ado is chiefly significant of a wasteful expenditure of 
ammunition; but behind all its brave showing of confidence in 
the outcome, there is nevertheless not only a hope that the smoke. 
may obseure the progress of the issue, but that the booming 
reverberations of its heavy artillery may serve to deter the 
enemy from concentrating against some position of doubtful 
tenability. 

To our dearest foe, the physio-psychologist, I therefore take 
the liberty of suggesting, by way of friendly warning, that 
towards an adversary so unscrupulous and elusive as the ‘‘trans- 
liminal’’—who pursues his devious courses mostly under cover 
of darkness—it behooves one so ignorant of meta-psychical 
possibilities as himself to be on sleepless guard against all man- 
ner of cunningly laid traps for his ‘‘scientifie’’ undoing. This 
wily enemy, while engaged along frankly spiritistic lines 
on a variety of sapping operations against the outworks of 
the mechanistic position, seems intent, at the same time, on cap- 
turing the very citadel, by a ruse bearing a significant resem- 
blanee to the Trojan horse of classie story: with this notable dif- 
ference, however, that whereas said famous equine laid itself 
rather broadly open to suspicion by reason of its extraordinary 
bulk, this modern device, by which whole platoons of most ques- 
tionable ‘‘personalities’’ are covertly transported for trouble 
into the very heart of the psychological stronghold, calls for no 
enlargement of the ordinary physical units in which, for the 
dumbfounding of the elect, they are so snugly concealed. 

So long as the physio-psychologist had to face only so simple 
a phase of the problem of ‘‘multiple personality’’ as presents it- 
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self in the phenomenon of ‘‘alternating double personaiity,’’ 
(vide the case of the Rev. Mr. Hanna, already referred to) the 
main position of orthodox psychology, while uncomfortably men- 
aced, was in no wise shaken, inasmuch as the evolution of the 
entire content of the second personality took place under human 
observation. When, however, in other instances, numerous ‘‘al- 
ternating personalities’’ appear with a complete outfit of content, 
each making vociferous claims to being the only genuine orig- 
inal; and mirabile dictu, there evoke themselves in addition, both 
with and without the aid of hypnosis, various personalities with 
extraordinary suggestions of clairvoyance, and whose genesis 
lies clearly outside of any conceivable reactions of the organism 
of which they are temporarily in ‘‘control’’—subliminal par- 
allels or ‘‘understudies,’’ as one might say, to the entire super- 
posed menage—there is brought to ‘‘scientifie’’ attention a state 
of things, for which the simple spiritistic explanation must 
sooner or later come as a thankful relief: from the efforts to 
conceive this poor, tired human brain of ours by any possibility 
giving hospitality to such an unmangeable horde of ‘‘disso- 
ciates.”’ 

In the remarkable case of ‘‘Miss Beauchamp’’ (whose 
troubles and trials are so entertainingly set forth by Dr. Morton 
Prince, of Boston, in ‘‘Dissociated Personalities’’) all might 
have gone well for a ‘‘scientific’’ interpretation, in spite of its 
fifteen-and-one ‘‘dissociations,’’ if only that superfluous imper- 
sonation of mischief, ‘‘Sally,’’ had kept her impish fingers out 
of the ‘‘family’’ pie. But with a disposition so irrepressible, it 
was inevitable that she should ‘‘ butt in’’ where angels less larky 
might well fear to tread. And now, that she has no part in the 
fifteen-against-one reconstructed ‘‘ Miss Beauchamp,’’ whether 
she stays ‘‘squeezed’’ in the back-yard precincts of the ‘‘brain,’’ 
or occasionally ventures forth and renews acquaintance with 
her amiable sponsor, Dr. Prince, can matter little, as the ‘‘sei- 
entific’’ fat is all in the fire, and no physio-psychological extin- 
guisher may smother the conflagration. 

It is, indeed, a startling psychic pandora-box that is opened 
by so-called hypnotic ‘‘tappings’’ for submerged personalities in 
supposititious under-strata of being, in manner as the arehaeolo- 
gist digs down through one layer of earth after another, each 
revealing some earlier form of civilization: though in most cases 
with this significant difference in the psychological quarry, that 
the deeper you ‘‘tap,’’ the more up-to-date appear to be the ‘‘dis- 
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sociated’’ personalities evoked, and the more they know about 
the other ‘‘selves’’ nearer the top-crust of objective existence. 
Verily, it is all quite after the fashion of the Witch’s mystifica- 
tion in ‘*‘ Faust’’: 


‘‘See thus its done! 
Make ten of one, 

And two let be, 

Make even three, 
And rich thou’lt be. 
Cast o’er the four! 
From five and six 
(The witech’s tricks) 
Make seven and eight, 
’Tis finished straight! 
And nine is one, 

And ten is none, 

This is the witch’s onece-one’s one!’’ 


It is little matter for wonder that the orthodox psychologist 
refuses to admit these questionable ‘‘taps’’ to scientific equality 
with his own well regulated offspring of upper-crust, brain-tract 
parentage, for it is only by closing one’s eyes to everything 
known about the way that personality is evolved (not ‘‘evoked,’’ 
please note) through brain processes, that one can accept these 
cap-a-pie sub-conscious products as co-existences. 

A higher ego, pre-existent and co-existent, though beyond 
our sense cognitions, is neither unthinkable no: inhibited by the 
law of egoistic identity, as most certainly are those evoked sup- 
posititious ‘‘dissociations,’’ who, while entirely discreted from 
other egoistic parts, yet include the entire family of ‘‘disso- 
ciates’’ in their purview. 

Again, if we suppose two or more pre-existent egos simul- 
taneously associating themselves in dual occupancy with a single 
physical evolvement, it is fairly conceivable that each might re- 
ceive a distinct set of impressions from the same environment, 
and so might well report different characteristics through the 
same physical embodiment. But to suppose that a single brain, 
without antecedent spiritual determinations to multiple person- 
ality, can supply variable material for the building up of two, 
three or more radically different personalities, yet all the prod- 
uct of a common body of synchronous reactions, utterly baffles 
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comprehension; and, as an explanation of this class of abnormal 
phenomena would never have been entertained, but for the neces- 
sity science seems to be under—at any cost to probabilities— 
to escape all spiritistic implications: for what a ‘‘Sally’’ re- 
garded as a human co-existence really invoives, is the contention 
that a single identity can be divided into many parts, and yet one 
part be endowed with the self-identities of all the rest, and this in 
terms of the parts. In the case of ‘‘Miss Beauchamp,”’ no less 
than sixteen distinct ‘‘personalities’’ were distinguished; and 
while one or the other ‘‘held the stage,’’ the reader will please 
imagine the other fifteen waiting their ‘‘turn’’ in the sub-con- 
scious ‘‘flies’’ or erypts of the brain. 

And finally one could imagine the brain (as a center of re- 
action to environment) setting up two entirely different aspects 
of self-consciousness, one represented by the congeries of ex- 
periences that constitute the ego man, and another, or inner, 
series registering itself under far other connotations in an 
entirely different, higher or subliminal aspect of self-conscious 
existence, to which, by a process of conversion or illumination 
the outer might under favorable circumstances be for blissful 
moments admitted. But so differentiated a dual process is dis- 
tinctly not what the hypnotic sub-brain ‘‘tappings’’ reveal, for 
what comes forth is to all intents and purposes from the same 
side of the workshop, and at most only different in some tem- 
peramental characteristic or quantum of intelligence, but not es- 
sentially in kind. And since No. 2 includes all of No. 1, and No. 
3 both of the others in identical terms of consciousness, it seems 
to follow that No. 3 is the real and vital personality, although 
living wholly in a world apart from the cognitions that make up 
our human joys and sorrows. And what sort of an existence 
this inclusive yet elusive submerged personality, opposite to the 
‘‘business’’ end of the combination is leading, only an un-te-date 
psychologist can—fail to tell. 

It is well, of course, that the professional psychologist 
should exhaust all ‘‘natural’’ hypotheses before yielding ground 
to the spiritistic explanation. But sooner or later the sane sim- 
plicity of the latter, and the completeness of its answer to the 
riddle presented by the ‘‘Sally’’ of Dr. Prince, the ‘‘Twoey’’ 
and ‘‘The Boy’’ of the late Dr. Osgood Mason, the ‘‘ Leonies,’’ 
No. 2 and No. 3, of Prof. Janet, and others of that fully equipped 
and self-assertive ilk, must be willy-nilly accepted, for these so 
obviously brain-transcending apparitions, however decked out 
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in pseudo-psychologica! jargon by their ‘‘scientific’’ biographers, 
are merely so many replicas of the original yclept ‘‘familiars’’ 
or ‘‘controls,’’ to be found literally by the thousand in plain, un- 
scientific Spiritualism; and in their different ways (though 
rarely to the same degree assigned for scientific obfuscation) 
quite as diverting as the ‘‘Sally’’ of Dr. Prince, who, through 
what she herself with a fine scorn dubbed the ‘‘ psychological 
rot’’ of her biograpter, has succeeded to world-wide publicity. 
And to show to those unfamiliar with her mundane history how 
enigmatic she is without the spiritistic hypothesis, it is only 
necessary to add that the reviewer of ‘‘Sally’s’’ biography (with 
its iluminative psycho-autobiographical addendum), in so sober- 
minded a reflex of organized opinion as the New York Evening 
Post, accounts for this tireless, sleepless apparition, by assign- 
ing her the role of ‘‘Miss Beauchamp’s dream personality.’’ 
Obviously, ‘‘es snuki in’’ some tenth floor sanctums as well as in 
Spiritualism ana ‘‘ buxstehusen.’’ 

The hostile attitude of science towards the phenomena of 
Spiritualism is an instinctively defensive one: and to the ‘‘last 
ditch’’ it will favor any hypothesis, no matter how inadequate 
or absurd, rather than accept a spiritistic explanation; for so 
long as the underlying causes of any phenomenon are regarded 
as ‘‘natural,’’ there is always a hope, no matter how recondite 
the source, that some day its terra incognito will be annexed to, 
and co-ordinated with, the body of mechanistic concepts for 
which science now stands sponsor. But spirits, ghosts, spooks— 
what can one do with ‘‘such stuff as dreams are made of’’; and 
more particularly when these ‘‘intangibles’’ must be regarded as 
working to ends, the determinants of which lie altogether outside 
of any possible field of exploitation for scientific prevision. 

If ever man succeeds to any degree in co-operating to help- 
ful ends with supernal intelligence, it will not be, in the opinion 
of this writer, along distinctively psychological lines (as is hoped 
in Psychical Research quarters) but along lines broadly marked 
sociological. So far as this problem has a practical application 
to human affairs, there is little the matter with our psychology 
even now, but everything the matter with our psycho-sociological 
evolution: our all-round unfitness to entertain ‘‘angels,’’ even 
unawares. 

Man’s past has been marked by an uninquiring subordina- 
tion to ‘‘authority.’’ The trend now is distinctly towards a 
larger individual freedom in both thought and action; and this 
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tendency is an emphatic characteristic of all but a single ex- 
pression, out of the many more or less supernally furthered in 
these transforming days: and all working to ends of vivifying 
or enlarging our conceptions of tne whence, why and whither. 
Thus, while on the one hand mediumistic ‘‘authority’’ is mini- 
mized by various forms of discredit, to obvious ends of wider im- 
personal horizons,’ there is, on the other, through a phenomenon 
so reactionary and deflected from the normal as ‘‘Christian 
Science,’’ provided for the world’s behalf a most significant ob- 
ject lesson on the dangers to social evolution in a blind accept- 
ance of ‘‘authority’’ in any form: by stimulating sundry sur- 
vivals of the old order of unquestioning subordination (still to 
be found in the back waters uf the social stream) to an abnormal 
exhibition from startlingly trivial and unpromising premises. 

Spiritualism is discredited in many quarters because its 
‘‘intelligences’’ fail to prove their case, according to human esti- 
mates, by doing something ‘‘worth while.’’ For example: They 
ought to discover and invent for us; write our poetry, paint our 
pictures, compose our music; and all in some tremendously para- 
lyzing fashion—and not serve mankind merely, as they have 
throughout all times, as silent, co-operating, inspiring ‘‘ Muses.”’ 
Yet it is precisely the very class making this demand who would 
be the first to resent such demonstrations: as interferences fatal 
to human initiative, and obstacles to man’s evolution through 
his own uplifting endeavors. 

Obviously, something is at this time thrusting a large and 
luminous interfering hand into the business of orthodox healing! 
Now let us suppose the point of view of ‘‘Christian Science’’ 
generally accepted. What in such a pass would become of that 
important group of sciences whose chief incentive to progress 
is the amelioration of bodily suffering? Have we not in this one 
object lesson an answer to all the unconsidered demands for 
‘‘doing things worth while?’’ Indeed, the very strongest ob- 





1If the seeming moral deflections of mediums duly accredited in the spiritistic 
field (deflections, not only of the obviously gratuitious sort sometimes observed at 
seances, but of a nature exemplified in such more or less questionable financial phases 
as cloud the reputations of D. D. Home, the Fletchers, and more recently has brought 
Mrs. Pepper-Vanderbilt into unpleasant prominence), have not some large, ulterior 
justification; then, as I have pointed out before, and now emphatically reiterate, 
any pretense to clairvoyance or prevision on the part of their vaunted “guides” or 
established ‘‘familiars’’ is a mocking travesty. Clearly, it is not open to Spirit- 
ualists to gloss these glaring spirit laches that so disfigure the movement: as they 
squarely force the choice to an alternative between the conception of a wisely 
ordered spiritual presentation all along the line, or one that in all enlightened human 
society would be frankly stigmatized as either marked by criminal negligence, or 
equally criminal incompetence in the “guidance.” 
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jection which in this writer’s judgment can be brought against 
Spiritualism (small as its interferences with human activities 
have been), is its tendency to inhibit self-effort, evidenced by a 
proneness among believers to look to ‘‘spirits’’ for advice, 
in every imaginable situation. Yet a carping world, in its blind 
zeal to discredit an object of its unreasoning prejudice, would 
jeeringly invoke supernal aids, which, where there is lack of 
preparation in the receiving soil, more often destroy than 
fructify. . 

Analogous to the foregoing is the objection to the commer- 
cial side of mediumship. Aesthetic it is not, nor particularly in- 
spiring, but what would you have? Perhaps the Christian min- 
istry should have been ‘‘mediumistically developed.’’ So happy 
a thought probably never occurred to the celestial dullards, as it 
unerringly would had the choice of instruments been left to mun- 
dane sapiency. In such case, whatever else its shortcomings, the 
new cult would at any rate be eminently ‘‘respectable,’’ and as 
exclusive as any coterie in science or a modern church organiza- 
tion. Yet it is not of record, I believe, that Christ gave much 
thought to the conversion of the Sanhedrim. 

The elect have littie taste for revolutionary ground-break- 
ing. Their business is to conserve the regnant order. For the 
medium of ‘‘culture’’ there is still smail occasion. However, 
when the house now building shall be ready for furnishing, some 
spiritual bric-a-brac may well be included. In the meantime we 
find that the ‘‘private’’ or home circle ‘‘sensitive,’’ so numerous 
is almost as effectively hedged against the public as the dilet- 
tante; while, if the Psychica! Research people could have their 
way (vide frequent pronouncements by Prof. Hyslop) they 
would insulate every ‘‘psychic’’ for strictly ‘‘scientifie’’ pur- 
poses, as they have Mrs. Piper and others: such procedures 
being clearly based on the theory that the phenomena are due 
to an inchoate spiritual irruption, and not a well-considered re- 
vival of world-old processés, adapted to new terrestrial condi- 
tions.” 





2 How completely the notion seems to possess the ‘‘Psychical Research’ mind 
that inter-world communication is something quite different from the plain and well- 
worn spiritualistic way, since scientific attention has been given to the subject, may 
be gathered from the recent pronouncement, so prolific of discussion, made by Sir 
Oliver Lodge: ‘‘On the question of the life hereafter the excavators are engaged in 
boring a tunnel from the opposite ends. Amid the roar of the water, and the other 
noises, we are beginning to hear the strokes of the pickaxes of our comrades on 
the other side. * * * Well known persons are constantly purporting to com- 
municate with us, with the express purpose of patiently proving their known per- 
Sonalities. * * * We were by no means convinced of their identity until crucial 
proof, difficult even to imagine, had, according to some of our beliefs, been supplied.” 
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Organized ‘‘Psychical Research’’ has undoubtedly its place 
in the supernal scheme of presentation—nay, seems at this junc- 
ture to be subject to a minimum of inhibitions. It is, however, 
well to remember that for this quest the most coveted fruit (not 
unlike that grown in the garden of Hesperides), is under vigilant 
guard, and beyond a line on which experience has written ‘‘dan- 
ger’’: for ‘‘scientific certitude,’’ achieved in the present posture 
of ‘‘research,’’ would either be regarded as an advertisement 
that the ‘‘way’’ is now open for the world to rush in, or that it 
is to accept the scientific dictum, and not go to the quick for it- 
self, under the forms of restriction hitherto imposed. In my 
humble judgment such implications are pregnant with pause. 

In these days two distinct forms or modes of progression 
may be observed: the one adapted te a guarded intercourse by 
the mass, the other conditioned to detached ‘‘research’’ ends. 
On no account can these be merged or brought into alignment. 
They must proceed, in any co-operation, tandem fashion, and 
alternate as leaders. At present the gelding ‘‘Research’’ is 
clearly to the fore. This is a highly organized thoroughbred, 
and when permitted a free rein, easily outwinds its trailer. But 
it is also exceedingly sensitive to any ‘‘back pull,’’ and liable to 
‘‘rattle’’; whereas the mature mare in the shafts, callous of 
mouth, of no particular breed. utterly heedless of clamor, when 
moved to the fore keeps up a steady jog-trot, whereby the mar- 
gin of safety essential to comfort is soon restored. However 
agreeable it might be to one’s spiritualistic amour propre for 
the thoroughbred to keep in the lead, one cannot help feeling, 
when all the factors are considered, that the mare, with foal to 
a revolutionary sire, has the real matter worth attention rather 
than the representative of an order of procedure standing in 
innocuous detachment from feeling, the real world mover. To 
‘‘research’’ may be committed the task of eventually overcom- 
ing scientific inertia; but the larger realm must be kept open for 
behoof of the humanities at any cost to respectability; and for 
this service the mediumistic ‘‘mercenary’”’ is ideally adapted. He 
(or more often she) is of the people, is easy of access, yet is 
wisely conditioned to restriction. Mediumship as a livelihood 
is a barrier, without which life would be made a burden to the 
psychic, by the inrush of the merely idle and curious. A 
‘‘charge’’ at once determines the measure of desire, for it works 
almost automatically in putting a limit on ‘‘running after medi- 
ums,’’ a pastime so often deprecated by the judicious. 








THE IDEAL STRUCTURE COMPLETED. 
SEQUEL TO THE REPUBLIC. 
By ALEXANDER WILpeER, M.D. 


PRACTICE of the dramatic writers of ancient Greece 
A included their productions in a trilogy, each being com- 
plete in itself and at the same time holding a relation 
to the others which enabled and required them to be ex- 
hibited in their proper order. The writings of Plato, being in 
dialectic form, are subject accordingly to a similar arrangement. 
In this way, his great work, the ‘‘Republic’’ is entire in itself, 
while the two dialogues the ‘‘Timzos’’ and ‘‘Kritias’’ follow 
as by natural sequence as relating to the same subject. While 
the conditions which are described in the ideal community are 
fully represented with the results of virtue and ill-doing in the 
subsequent periods of existence, the endeavor is made to add to 
the completeness of the account. We are reminded of the 
analogy to the rules for composing a puran or religious treatise 
as required by Indian custom. It must describe the founding of 
the universe, and follow with an account of some particular 
region and the people dwelling there. Much of the sacred liter- 
ature of other countries appears to have been constructed in 
this way. 

The individuals who were represented as participating in 
the first of these discourses have no place in the continued dis- 
cussions. Those who take part now are older and graver men, 
who had, however, been silent listeners on the day before. 
Sokrates begins accordingly by a brief recapitulation of what 
had been said respecting the ideal city, its conditions and inhabi- 
tants. Kritias calls his attention to an account given by a priest 
of Egypt to Solon, of a people on the island-continent of At- 
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lantis, whose polity and administration had been similar to what 
he was describing. _ 

As, however, there was present with them a visitor of dis- 
tinction, Timzos, of Locris in Italy, who was skilled in astron- 
omic knowledge, it was regarded as more becoming that he 
should speak first. He might describe the creation of the uni- 
verse, the origin of the infinite v-riety of things, ending with the 
hisi of human beings. 

‘ihe ingenuity of Plato in this introducing of the topics of 
this discourse is admirable. One of the charges against Sok- 
rates had been the introducing of new doctrines. This point is 
evaded by designating a foreigner as the teacher in this discus- 
sion. Kritias also, who, though an uncle of Plato, was the bitter 
enemy of Sokrates, is described as conspicuously bringing him 
forward for the purpose. Examples of analogous character are 
found among the dramatic writers. 

Timzos begins by announcing as first of all, The Abso- 
lute,* that which always is and never comes into objective exist- 
ence; and the which is always coming into existence and mani- 
festing, but never possessed of real being. The former aspect 
is comprehended by the superior mental perception, together 
with reason; the latter is accepted as matter of opinion as mani- 
fest objectively and ceasing to be so manifest, yet never abso- 
lute. The universe, meaning the sky and all the creation, came 
thus into existence as the work and offspring of the Divine 
Fashioner. But to discover the Maker and Father of this All, 
and likewise his work, and to tell every one what is discovered, 
eannot be done. There must be ears to hear, a heart and under- 
standing to comprehend, else the words will sound idle, wnmean- 
ing and absurd. 

In this work, the Creator*® considered only what is perma- 
nent and eternal. Hence it is the most beautiful of all things, 
being adapted perfectly to its purpose, and he is the best of 
causes. Existing in this way the cosmic world is the copy of the 
eternal region. Every individual object in it therefore corre- 
sponds and symbolizes some principle or quality in the world 
beyond our senses as words symbolize the objects of which they 
are interpreters. We must distinguish accordingly between the 





iGreek 75 dv —to on—being, as contrasted with existence derived from an origin 
superior to itself. 

*Greek 7d wav to pan, the all. In this dialogue the terms ovpavéds ouranos, 
and kospos, kosmos, Xéouos or universe, are used as meaning the same general idea. 

’The Greek, Anmovpyés demiourgos; the framer or fashioner. 
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objects and the permanent ideas of which they are representa- 
tive. 

‘‘TLet us ask the cause,’’ said Timeos, ‘‘through which the 
Creator has so established existence and this universe. It was 
because he was good. No ill will whatever is ever engendered 
in goodness toward any being. As he is totally without any such 
disposition, he wills that every living being whatsoever shall be- 
come in the highest degree possible like himself. This is the 
leading principle according to which all visible things, and the 
universe itself, have been generated and brought into existence. 
The Deity desired that all things should be good, and nothing 
bad and disorderly. 

‘‘EKverything that was in commotion and palpable to the 
senses was reduced to order. Nothing that is destitute of mind 
is ever superior to a being that is fully endowed with mind.* It 
is impossible, however, for mind to be present apart from the 
Soul.” The Creator accordingly constructed the universe on 
this principle, placing mind in soul and the soul ina body. So, 
therefore,’’ the philosopher complacently remarks, ‘‘we may 
justly and with ample reason speak of this cosmie world as a 


-. Being ensouled and endowed with mind, that in very truth exists 


through the providence of Divinity.’’ 

The philosopher Empedokles taught accordingly that the 
universe, although at the same time the original examplar of the 
region of sense, is itself intellectible.°. Timzos also insists, in 
order that it might be most beautiful’ and complete in design, 
the Creator formed it a living being, perceptible to sight and 
sense, having within it all the animate beings which are akin to 
it in their nature. It is second to no other; there is but one uni- 
verse. It comprises all living beings whatever that are endowed 
with mind. Having come thus into existence it is both possessed 
inherently of being and it will always continue to exist. 

The universe is described as a sphere constructed of earth 
and fire, to which water and air are superadded to bind it to- 
gether. From these four principles, Timzos declares the body 
of the universe was generated, and all its parts are made to 





4Greek, véos noos, the noetie principle by which communication is made from 
the superior world to the soul. In the New Testament it is also denominated the 
*spirit.”’ 

*sGreek Yuxh psuche. This term includes the selfhood of the individual. 

‘Greek vonrés noetos. Possessing mental quality of the kind superior to simple 
understanding and external perceptivity. 

7Greek «xdAX\wros, kallistos. The term for beauty in Greek exceeds in its purport 
the English term. It also implies superior moral quality. 
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eohere. This figure, the sphere, he declares, most resembles the 
Creator himself. It is also so constituted as to provide its own 
nourishment from the products of its dissolution, so that noth- 
ing is added to it or taken away. By giving to it a circular 
motion only, there is no need for legs or feet. Thus the universe 
is one alone, self-sufficient and eternal, a blessed divinity. 

The soul of the universe, Timezos further declares, did not 
come into existence later than the body, but subsisted prior to 
it and is older both in origin and exceilence, queen and ruler. He 
explains its constitution as being from indivisible and unchang- 
ing essence united with a divisible second substance through an 
intermingling of them by a third form of essence intermediate 
between the two. The whole framework of the Soul having be- 
come thus jointed to the body by uniting the interior of one to 
the interior of the other, the body of the universal space thus 
came into existence visible, but the soul remained invisible and 
partaking of reason and harmony. 

In his admiration of the universe which thus symbolizes and 
resembles the gods, the Creator determined to make it more like 
its model. That was an eternal living being, and he accordingly, 
while arranging the universal space, produced Time, a likeness 
of the everlasting. Coming into existence with the universe, it 
will continue with it all the way. In order to preserve the 
enumerations of time the planets were also produced, and set 
in motion in their respective orbits. 

There were also originated four races of living beings: the 
gods in the sky,* the birds that fly in the air, the races that dwell 
in the water, and those that go upon the land. In the first of 
these are included the fixed stars, each of them a globe so as to 
adapt it to the universe; and next to them the Earth, our nour- 
isher. He describes it as being fastened around the axis which 
extends through the universe, and is the guardian and Creator 
of night and day, the first and oldest of the gods that have come 
into existence inside the sky. 

Having tempered the substance from which the soul of the 
universe was derived, thus lessening it in purity, he distributed 
souls in each of the stars, one in each, placing them as in a 
vehicle. Having assigned to them their functions and periods, 
he afterward produced the being that would be the most God- 
fearing of all. This being was of twofold nature, the stronger 





8The celestial luminaries are thus designated. Every star was the name of a 
soul or a god. 
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of which is called ‘‘man.’’ While thus housed in bodies, the 
souls are subject to the emotions and natural appetites. Those 
who subdue these will live aright, but others will be unjust. 
After the appointed time those who do well will return each to 
his kindred star, and lead a blessed life ever after. But the in- 
‘dividual who fails will fall into a womanish nature, or even fur- 
ther into a brutish character analogous to that degenerate con- 
dition. He will then undergo continual pains and struggles, till 
he finally overcomes the disorderly and irrational qualities, and 
returns to the ideal of his first and highest condition. 

Having thus arranged the order of things, and scattered 
the souls to the various receptacles, the Creator remained fixed 
- in himself as ever, and as he continued thus, the minor gods pro- 
ceeded to make the mortal bodies, and whatever else was re- 
quired for the necessities of the human soul. 

Imitating the scheme of the universe, they placed the two 
divine circles in a spheroidal body, the head, which is the most 
God-like, and is lord of all things in us. To this the whole body 
is added. 

When first united with the body, Timzos remarks, the soul 
is without intelligence. Its revolutions, however, are disturbed 
by the six kinds of motion and impulses from without; and the 
function of nutrition comes in for principal importance. But 
as nutrition and growth become less active, tranquillity and 
wisdom come to the individual. ‘‘ When I was a babe,’’ says the 
apostle Paul, ‘‘I prattled as in babyhood, I thought as one in 
babyhood, I reasoned like one in babyhood, but when I became 
a man I put away the things of babyhood.’’ 

Timzeos presents this summary: ‘‘If any one receives the 
right food and instruction he becomes one in every respect in 
perfect health, escaping the worst distemper; but he that is neg- 
lectful will pass through the substance of life crippled and go 
into Hades imperfect and useless.’’ 

Timezos next gives an exposition of the framework and 
organs of the body and the powers of each. In this discussion he 
comes upon the one point which has elicited anxious thought in 
all ages, and which has not yet been satisfactorily determined. 
Heretofore he had been content with two characteristics: the 
model, always the same; and the imitation, generated and ap- 
prehended by the senses. But there is still a third, difficult to 
explain and obscure to the perception. He designates it the ‘‘re- 
ceptacle,’’ and so to speak the ‘‘nurse’’ of all that comes into 
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objective existence. We will be understood better when we dis- 
tinguish it by the accepted designation ‘‘matter,’’ a term imply- 
ing, etymologically, the mother-principle of existing things. 
Before the creation the three potencies, being, place and trans- 
formation, were in existence; and the primal matter, moistened 
and excited, received in itself the ideal forms of earth and air, 
and under the commotion occasioned by them, appeared under 
various aspects, and there was effected a separation of dissimi- 
lar parts and a massing together of those that were most alike. 
Such was the chaotic condition when the Creator undertook to 
arrange the universe. But Timzos makes a wide distinction be- 
tween creation as the work of the Absolute Mind, and the things 
which exist through necessity. It was his belief that the things 
which are non-material belong in the province of wiii, but that 
material things are subject of necessity to the mechanical law of 
cause and effect. Hence he represents the universe as having 
its genesis from the joining together of the supreme Mind and 
Necessity. Mind ruling over Necessity induced it to bring the 
multitude of created things into existence at their best. By the 
alluring of Intelligence all things have their beginning. If, how- 
ever, we desire to explain carefully how the universe came into 
existence, it will be imperative to intermingle the participation 
of the idea of a roving cause in the way of nature. Timmos has 
accordingly classified objects in a threefold aspect: 1. That 
which is produced. 2. That in which it is produced; and 3. That 
to which the thing produced naturally bears resemblance. He, 
therefore, very aptly compares Matter—that which receives the 
impression—to the mother; that from which the impression is 
received, to the father; and the intermediate, the product of the 
two, to the child. He would denominate the Primal Mattar, the 
mother and receptacle of all things that are created, an ideal 
something, invisible and shapeless, open to receive every im- 
pression, and participating in some way in the very difficult 
things of the Superior Intelligence. 

We are thus brought to a cardinal doctrine of the Platonic 
philosophy, the doctrine of Ideas. These are themselves es- 
sences, things that have real being, distinct from matter and 
subsisting in the Divine Mind. They are the fundamental prin- 
ciples which underlie ali our cognitions of the outside world. 
That such principles had place in the mind of the Deity prior 





*Plutarch affirms that by the term avdyxn, anagke or necessity, Plato desig- 
nated matter, 
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to Creation must be acknowledged. Order, justice, goodness, 
are such principles. Every form, every relation, every prin- 
ciple of the right must have been always present in the Divine 
thoughts. The universe must be that thought imaged into ob- 
jective form. The soul being participant of the divine nature, 
is in a peculiar sense partaker of divine qualities and characteris- 
tics. It accordingly contains within its own being the same 
. ideas and laws, according to which the universe itself exists, 
and therefore is in some degree capable of understanding them. 
Ideas are thus the medium of communication between God and 
the universe, between the Divine Mind and human thought. 
They are to the region of the mind what light is to the visible 
world. They constitute, therefore, the model or pattern by 
which all things are formed. 

To the soul the philosopher assigns three forms which are 
distributed in the body in a threefold manner, there being a 
peculiar mode of activity to each. When any of these chances 
to fail in respect to its proper functions, it becomes debilitated. 
The corresponding part of the body also suffers. Hence each 
department should maintain its own activities to an extent 
equivalent with the others. 

He also describes eloquently the Over-soul. ‘‘In respect 
to the supreme or divine part of the soul that is close to us we 
must understand this, namely: That Deity gave to every one a 
daemon or guardian divinity; that this has its abode upon the 
summit of the body, and that as we are not an earthly pianting 
but a heavenly, its office is to take up from the earth to its 
kindred the divine ones in the sky. For we, asserting things 
that are most true, affirm positively that the divinity, making 
our head and root dependent from that source from which the 
soul had its first origin, directs the whole body aright.’’ 

A man’s soul, the philosopher insists, is the most divine of 
all his possessions, as being most his own. It is our duty to 
honor it in the second rank, next after the gods. 

In treating of the soul as it exists here in the world, he ex- 
plains that it is a complex substance. There is the divine prin- 
ciple, intellectible, acting by its own will and energy, having its 
being in the eternal region with other essences of like nature. 
It is, however, allied to the body by an occult attraction which 
he represents as a descending into physical conditions. It is a 
mingling of the immortal principle with a mortal kind of soul 
belonging to the body only. The one is rational and intellectible, 
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the other ‘rrational and unintelligent. The former of these is 
established in the head; the other is diffused through the body. 
While the one is undivided and immovable, the other is exhibited 
in a twofold aspect. The passionate and emotional nature is 
assigned to an abode in the breast and about the heart, which is 
considered as its representative. The sensual and appetitive 
part, the seat of longing for corporeal delights, is located in the 
liver and region below the diaphragm. Hence the allusions 
made to the passions and disorders of the soul derive their point 
from the view which is taken. The soul is considered divine, or 
mortal and fallible, according as it is contemplated on the higher 
or lower planes. 

In short, the philosopher summarizes the whole subject in 
a single sentence: ‘‘The universe receives and is full of living 
beings mortal and immortal, and has been formed a living being 
palpable to light and sense, containing things visible—a divinity 
perceptible to the senses, the likeness of the Intellectible, the 
greatest, best, most beautiful, and most perfect—that is, the 
only-begotten universe.’’ 

Timzos has now concluded his presentation of the origin of 
the world and its populations, and Kritias brings forward his 
story. There has been, he insists, a people in Attika having a 
social polity of the character that Sokrates had described. He 
relates that when Solon visited Sais in Egypt, he was admitted 
to the instructions of the temple of that city. He was speaking 
one day to the dominant priest of the early history of Athens, 
when the latter responded that the Grecian peoples were all of 
recent origin, and that none of them were really ancient. There 
had been once an Athens nine thousand years before, a thousand 
years before Sais itself. It was a model city, and its customs 
had been such as the founders of the Egyptian city had been 
eager to copy. The goddess Athena was the guardian of both 
cities and had established the regulations.*° 

In that ancient city were the class of priests and scholars 
devoted to religion and learning, the various orders of crafts- 
men, shepherds, herdsmen and cultivators of the soil. There 
were also the class of defenders who strictly followed their own 
calling. The law took cognizance of learning, not only in rela- 
tion to the universe and its order, but also the art of divining 





MAahmes II., or Amasis, was king of Egypt when Solon visited that country. 
He introduced into his government many of the social and industrial requirements 
that existed at Athens. 
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and also of medicine so far as this included care of the health. 
In short, it took care of human affairs generally and the 
branches of learning connected with them. The goddess had 
selected the spot where the city was built, because its wholesome 
climate would favor the growth of a superior race; and there 
sprang up accordingly a people that surpassed all others in 
every thing noble and of merit, as became those who were under 
the special care of the divine beings. 

At that far-off time, the whole known world was involved 
in war. Outside the Pillars of Herakles the ocean was open and 
navigable and there existed an island larger than Libya and the 
Asian peninsula together. There were also other islands, and 
they all were subject to a powerful confederation of kings, who 
also held the western regions of Europe and Africa in subjec- 
tion. These kirgs were of the progeny of Poseidon, who is de- 
scribed by classic writers as the Chief Divinity worshipped in 
the countries on the Mediterranean, and as contending anciently 
with Athena for the dominion over Athens. 
~: The account of the conflict with Athens and the Atlantean 
invaders is described in terms very similar te the occurrences 
in the Peloponesian war. In that ancient period of nine thou- 
sand years before, Athens had the lead among the cities of 
Greece, the people were superior in moral qualities, in the arts, 
and in war. When the invasion came she was at the head of all 
the Grecian forces that withstood the foe. For a time all were 
in cooperation; but finally the allies fell away, leaving the 
Athenians to sustain the conflict alone. The invaders were 
routed and not only Greece, but all Europe and Africa were 
delivered and able to preserve their independence. 

_ After this came a succession of earthquakes, and finally the 
catastrophe of the whole region of Atlantis sinking beneath the 
ocean. 

In the original divisions of the earth, Athens had been as- 
signed to Hephestos and Athena, as being alike and in concert 
in the love of wisdom and the liberal arts. They planted the 
autochthones, making the men good and orderly. But the many 
floods that came had desolated the region and the records were 
lost. The survivors were unable to read, and so only names of 
distinguished individuals were preserved. Kritias calls atten- 
tion to the fact that here, as in the description of Sokrates, there 
were names of women as weli as of men, because both sexes par- 
ticipated alike in the pursuits of war. 
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The dominion of Athens extended over Attika, and the 
region was larger than in later periods when the sea had en- 
ervached on the land. The population was composed of crafts- 
men in the various callings, and of agriculturists. There were 
also the roble caste of defenders, twenty thousand in number. 
They lived by themselves apart from the other inhabitants, hav- 
ing their possessions in common, eating at a common table, and 
sustaining no familiar relations with the other. From them the 
rulers and magistrates were chosen, and the army constituted. 

The ending of these conditions and of this period in pre- 
historic time is represented as taking place by catastrophes. 
A succession of earthquakes and deluges spread devastation. 
We can call to mind the tradition of the flood of Deukalion, 
which was described as submerging all land. It may be sur- 
mised that the Euxine sea once extended farther north 
toward the Baltic, or even to the Caspian, but had now forced 
an outlet to the Mediterranean, submerging Greece for a season, 
and creating permanently the territory at the eastward into the 
Archipelago. Such an event would be attended by violent com- 
motions and changes elsewhere. Kritias declares that in a 
single day and night, that archaic Athens, with its people, was 
buried beneath the earth and Atlantis sank beneath the waters. 
Where that island or continent once existed, only mud remained 
and the ocean now sweeps over the region. 

Thus while the philosopher has described his ideal polity 
as existing only in thought, but nowhere on earth, he introduces 
Kritias with the legend of Atlantis to insist that such a polity 
has existed, and was able to maintain its integrity for centuries. 
His work is thus complete. In the two powers are represented 
two phases of development. Atlantis as a dominion arranged 
by arbitrary law, but demoralized in the course of a complicated 
experience, and Athens as the faultless commonwealth, where 
all the social relations are observed after the most exemplary 
manner by the harmonious action of the entire population. 

The ideal city and commonwealth represent the ideal man, 
and the ideal man is after the likeness of Divinity itself! 


TOSI 





SPIRITISM OLD AND NEW. 
By Epvarp HERRMANN. 


HAT is life? What is death? Is man immortal or not? 

\ \ Those are the questions which humanity has asked 

thousands of years and which it has tried to solve 

ever since man knew he was a man. The greater part 

of humanity is today just as ignorant in regard to those ques- 

tions as it was 5,000 years ago, but it has not ceased asking 

them. It still believes that a solution is not impossible and it 

goes on searching for it by means of reasoning as well as by the 

practice of magic ard sorcery. This fact is in itself very signi- 

ficant, since it suggests that in the innermost nature of man 

there is the belief latent, that he is indeed immortal, and that 
the time must come when he can prove it. 

All great religions are built up on this belief, and it is fair 
to say that Christianity would never have had a chance to be- 
come a world religion if its founder and his disciples had been 
satisfied with proclaiming their great ethical teachimgs, many of 
which we can also find in the philosophy of the Greeks and 
Romans and Jews. It was something else which gave the im- 
petus to that great movement destined to overcome the mightiest 
empire of the old world; this something was the firm belief that 
the founder of that religion had verified his teaching of the 
sou!’s immortality, by appearing after his death to his disciples 
and to other persons and teaching them. The immortality of the 
soul is indeed the vital and central question around which ail 
our efforts revolve. | 

It does not matter whether we are believers or unbelievers; 
every one who can and will think, must sooner or later be 
troubled by that question, for everyone will be shaken up by 
the terrible nightmare and enigma which we call death. This is 
a good thing, since we all need a shaking up once in a while; even 
those who pretend to be good Christians and firm believers in the 
immortality of the soul, but who never act accordingly when grim 
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death overtakes one of their beloved. For this reason it was a 
blessing that the teaching of materialistic science roused Chris- 
tians from their indolent attitude when it tried to prove that 
death ends all things, and that the immortality of the soul is only 
a beautiful dream. A good many dreamers went over into the 
camp of the enemy and it looked very much as if the latter would 
become victorious all along the line of battle. Then came an- 
other shake up; but this time for the materialists, who needed it 
badly. 

Spiritism made its advent among the western people and 
grappled with the materialists and unbelievers in general, by 
day and night, for half a century, and it has not yet been van- 
quished. All the learning and contempt of the materialistic phil- 
osophers have not been able to overcome it; on the contrary, it 
has conquered some of the greatest minds, and its followers are 
counted by millions. What is the reason for this? What is the 
reason for every great and successful movement? The answer 
is that there is a truth underlying it. 

Spiritism is very old; we find it in some form or other 
among the Persians, Chaldeans, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans, Heb- 
rews, Neoplatonists, among the Mohammedans and Christians; 
in fact, every people, every nation has some traces of it, but no- 
where has it been so much developed as among the Brahmins. 

With the Brahmins, Spiritism is a science on which is based 
a great part of their knowledge and power; the little we modern 
people know of spiritism is only a very small part of the occult 
system which is contained in the philosophy of the Hindus. 
Spiritism has, of course, a higher and a lower aspect; we know 
only the latter, that one which is practiced by the fakirs, those 
half-initiates who are instructed for the purpose of working on 
the imagination of the masses in order to make them subservient 
to the Brahmins of the third degree; for these hold themselves 
to be the rulers of the people as well as of the gods, according to 
the Sanskrit saying: 


All that exists is in the power of the gods. 

The gods are in the power of the magical conjurations. 

The magical conjurations are in the power of the Brahmins. 
It follows that the gods are in the power of the Brahmins. 


The most important writings from which we can gather in- 
formation regarding this subject are the Agruschada Parikchai 
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(the Book of the Occult Sciences of the Brahmins), and the 
Zohar of the Kabalists. The principal tenets are so much the 
same in both books that the origin of the latter has been traced, 
by some students, to the Agruschada Parikchai, for which 
reason it will be sufficient to cite from the Agruschada. It is 
divided into four parts, the first of which treats of the attributes 
of God, the second of the world, the third of the human soul 
and the fourth of the relations between universal souls, the 
modes of evocation of the spirits and the communication with 
them. Louis Jacolliot says: ‘‘The Kabalah of the Hebrews 
uoes not contain this fourth part, because it was the object of 
the second degree of initiation, and these terrible secrets could 
only be taught from mouth to mouth in the mysterious halls of 
the temples.’’ (Le Spiritisme dans le Monde.) 

In India also this fourth part of the Agruschada is some- 
times separated from the three others and forms an independent 
part from which fact we may conclude that it was not revealed 
but to a limited number of adepts. Now, according to the teach- 
ing contained in this book, there are fourteen categories of 
heavenly spirits, which are not accessible to the common initi- 
ate; he has only access to the pitris who are the spirits of the 
ancestors—they are always at his command, even if they in the 


course of their evolution, have reached a somewhat higher abode. . 


Then there is a host of inferior spirits who fil! the world and 
especially that region nearest to us, and which we call the astral 
world. They are sometimes troublesome and even dangerous 
to man, in so far as they can take possession of him and tempt 
him to lust and crime. 

The Hindus well know the danger which comes from this 
side of the invisible world, and with which we play as ignorant 
children do with fire, and they consequently take great care in 
following the rules which are laid down for the safeguard of the 
initiates of the first degree. Now the principal means which 
connects our visible world with the invisible one is, according to 
the Book of the Pitris, the essence of life, a pure fluid called by 
them akasa. This is probably identical with Reichenbach’s ‘‘Od’’ 
and Crookes’ ‘‘psychic foree.’** It was known in India since 
the remotest antiquity. The Brahmins attribute the cause of 
all the phenomena which they produce to this pure, vital fluid, 





1Also with de Gasparini’s special fluid—Thurys ‘“‘psychode” or ‘“ectenic force” 
(from ektenia extension). Dr. Mayo, who experimented many years with Od, believes 
with Mesmer this strange force to be cosmic, extending throughout space and reach- 
ing us from the stars. 
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which permeates all nature and brings visible and invisible, ani- 
mate and inanimate beings in contact with each other. All the 
souls could be in constant and uninterrupted communication 
with each other if the gross body would not form a certain ob- 
stacle to the transmission of this wonderful fluid. For this 
reason that soul which is able to diminish the natural impedi- 
ment of its body, by a pure, chaste and contemplative life, be- 
comes more sensitive to the all-embracing lifestream of akasa 
which connects visible with invisible beings. The Book of the 
Pitris? says: ‘‘ Akasa, the pure fluid, is the life, the soul, the 
man; the body is only an envelope, a slave who obeys.’’ 

‘¢ Akasa animates the body of man on the earth. In the in- 
finite space it clothes the ethereal form of the spirits.’’ 

After all this it cannot be doubted that the Hindu initiates 
have to undergo a strict schooling, a process lasting many years, 
which, from a physiological point of view, changes their organ- 
ism and makes it responsive to finer vibrations and augments 
to a considerable degree the natural production of that fluid 
which is so necessary to all spiritistic phenomena. This is no 
secret to the Catholic church. For what other purpose can the 
celibate life of the clergy and strict discipline of the monasteries 
have, than to develop the psychic powers of men and women, 
and, if possible, to produce veritable saints and wonderworkers, 
who are in communication with angels, or, as others say, with 
pitris, spirits? That there have been such saints is a fact which 
cannot be denied, except by those wno deny everything they do 
not know. 

It is certain that there are forces in nature and in man of 
which we have as yet little or no knowledge, and who can say 
that this akasa or psychic force is not destined to play a greater 
part in evolution than electricity, which was just as much de- 
nied and derided one hundred years ago as is now that, to us, 
new force. Why could it not be the magnetic needle, so to 
speak, that guides a new Columbus through the troubled ocean 
of death, to the cther shore of life and proves to us skeptic 
westerners that life never ceases,that the soul never dies and that 
communication with spirit denizens is indeed possible, as the 
Brahmins teach? It is now thirty-five years since one of our 
greatest scientists took the trouble to look for that force in 
the most scrupulous, scientific way, and has come to the con- 





*In the third book of Manu it is stated that the spirits of the ancestors follow the 
Brahmins under an ethereal form and surround them when a funeral takes place. 
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clusion that it exists and is in rapport with human organisms 
in such a way that certain persons, called mediums, may bring 
about phenomena which we in our present state of knowledge 
cannot scientifically explain; for instance: 1. Movements of 
heavy objects which are at a distance from the medium. 2. Hle- 
vation of human bodies. 3. Luminous apparitions. 4. Appari- 
tions of hands, of forms, of whole figures. 5. Direct writings. 
6. Cases where the intervention of an exterior intelligence is 
proven. 

Now all those phenomena are reported to take place with 
the fakirs of India, and it is a significant fact that they all claim 
akasa (Crookes’ psychic force) as the means by which they are 
brought about. But akasa is only the connecting link between 
the fakirs and the pitris who are, according to the Agruschada- 
Parikschai, the spirits of the ancestors, who still live in the ter- 
restrial circle and are in communication with man, just as man 
continues to be in communication with the animals, although 
he is far above them. It is those pitris who are always willing 
to listen to the supplications of man, to direct him, to inspire 
him to good, beautiful and noble actions, just as they are in- 
spired by superior spirits. But if man does not listen to their 
advice, if he does not lead a good and pure life, then he loses all 
connection with them and fails into the hands of inferior spirits, 
who eagerly seize every opportunity to deceive and torment the 
unhappy ones who have lost the magical power over them; this 
power consists in a strong will for that which is good, noble and 
divine. The Brahmins know better than we how necessary it 
is never to lose the will power when man is dealing with the 
invisible world and for this reason they keep the magical art 
secret, at least the higher initiations. The Kabalists were still 
more cautious, for in the Zohar there is not one word said about 
the evocation of spirits although they have the same belief in 
superior and inferior spirit beings, and enough instances can 
be found in the Old Testament, to show that some of the Heb- 
rews practiced magic. 

In the Book of the Pitris we read, what Swedenborg also 
taught, that the purified soul, on leaving the earth, passes in the 
course of its evolution through fourteen more and more per- 
fect regions, each time leaving a bodily envelope behind in 
order to clothe itself in a finer one; and one of the invocations 
says that the subtle body of the pitris is made visible when 
formed and clothed by the essential particles of the invocator’s 
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body. Here we have a confirmation probably many thousand 
years old, of the modern hypothesis that the apparitions we see 
at mediumistic seances are formed by particles taken from the 
body of the medium. Aksakow, in his Animism and Spiritism, 
gives several photographic pictures which distinctly show how 
such an astral body is formed. The Hindus hold that it is the 
invisible body of the pitris which attracts some of the molecules 
of the fakir’s body in order to make itself visible; that knowing 
our eye is not able to see matter which is in a higher state of 
vibration than our terrestrial matter, and by means of that 
subtle fluid, akasa, which the pitris. handle easier than we do 
electricity, they clothe their own body of invisible spirit matter 
with terrestrial visible matter and thereby create an impression 
on the human eye. This theory seems reasonable and may be 
accepted in those cases where the apparitions cannot be ex- 
plained by the astral body of the medium alone, as, for instance, 
when more forms are seen at once, or when there is no medium 
present. 

As stated before, there are three classes of initiates in the 
occult science of the Brahmins, to the first of which belong the 
fakirs. As the initiates of the second and third degrees are not 
allowed to produce supernatural manifestations except in the 
interior of the temples, we have for consideration the feats of 
the fakirs only, which are quite well known to many travelers. 
It is, however, interesting to know that the yogis of the third 
class are believed to have power over time, space, gravity, life 
and death; that they can leave their material body, travel to dis- 
tant places by means of the ethereal body, make themselvs vis- 
ible in it, and take up again the earthly envelope whenever they 
choose. Of them it is also said that they command the elements 
and all the powers of nature; they are in India regarded as 
gods. Certain it is that the old Hindus, after having acquired 
knowledge of the faculties and powers of the human soul, were 
not satisfied with simply developing those poor fakirs who run 
about all through India and show off what they have learned. 
There .s a secret society whose members have gone much far- 
ther in the study of that mysterious knowledge; and they have 
given to the world that wonderful philosophy which is now be- 
ginning to be studied and appreciated by the western people, 
and which is based on exact knowledge of the higher states of 
existence. May be the masters of this science thought that the 
time has come when another, younger and more energetic nation 
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has to take up the study of that science and care for it, develop 
it and make it the property of the masses, they well knowing 
that the modern Hindus as a people are so immersed in super- 
stition and the bondage of the priests, that they are no longer 
fit to be the advance guard of the higher spiritual evolution of 
mankind. 

To show how far we have advanced on the road to this 
science, let us now consider the doings of the fakirs and com- 
pare them with the doings of our mediums, who occupy about 
the same position in modern spiritism as the former do in the 
old. I hope that such a comparison will show that we are travel- 
ing along the wrong road, a road which can never lead to spirit- 
ual unfoldment,. to moral zreatness, but only to degeneration, 
misery and crime. Those who believe that the fakirs are noth- 
ing but clever prestidigitators will be interested to know the 
circumstances under which they do their tricks. Louis Jacolliot 
says in Le Spiritisme dans le Monde, and other travelers con- 
firm it, that the real fakirs, 

1. Do not give public performances where several hundred 
persons are assembled so as to make every control impossible; 

2. They have no helpers; are always alone; 

3. They present themselves perfectly nude; 

4. They have no goblets, no sacs, no boxes, no tables, nor 
any of the things which our prestidigitators need ; 

5. They have absolutely nothing but a little wand and a 
little pipe, about three inches long; 

6. They perform in any place which you indicate; 

7. If they need any object like paper or pencil, they ask 
you to furnish it; 

8. They repeat their manifestations as often as you wish 
to see and to examine them; 

9. They never ask money for their services, but are satis- 
fied with whatever you give them for their temple. 

The fakirs bring about much the same manifestations as 
those which we see in our spiritistic seances, as, for instance, 
movements of solid bodies without touching them; distinct 
sounds emanating from objects which have no connection with 
any one present; incependent writing; telepathy; elevation and 
suspension of the fakir in the air; spontaneous vegetation; 
thought transference; reading from a closed book; apparitions 
of hands, feet, and whole forms. 

Now the great and vital difference between the manifesta- 
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tions of the fakirs and those of our mediums consists in this: 
that the fakirs produce them without loss of consciousness or 
will power, while the spiritistic medium is perfectly unconscious 
and, as it seems, deprived of all his independent powers. This 
important difference has to be kept in view if we want to get a 
clear understanding of the principal question involved. 

it is not necessary to dwell on the fact that almost all 
people, whether civilized or uncivilized, believe in a supersen- 
suous or supernatural world which is inhabited by spirits. Out 
of this belief have been developed all kinds of religious systems 
and practices which tend to bring our material world into con- 
nection with the spirit world. We know that the Egyptians, 
the Greeks, the Romans, the early Christians, and the mystics 
of the middle ages, as well as many of the barbaric peoples, al- 
ways claimed to have made this connection and to be able to 
come into actual communication with spirit beings. Probably 
they did; it is useless to affirm or to deny it; what is much more 
interesting to us is our modern spiritism, which has grown to 
such proportions and importance that now scientific men are 
compelled to study it thoroughly in order to prove or disprove 
its assumption that it leads to direct communication with the 
invisible world and its denizens. Researches are still going on 
in every quarter of the globe, and it looks very much as if the 
results were in favor of spiritism. The experiences of Pro- 
fessor .Crookes, which he published thirty-five years ago, have 
been confirmed by many other savants and societies who have 
studied the phenomena of spiritism. 

Of the eight theories which he then formulated, in order to 
give some explanation of the phenomena, the eighth one seems 
to be the most rational;-it is very similar to the one which the 
Hindus advanced thousands of years ago: 

‘‘ According to this theory the medium or the circle of 
people associated together as a whole is supposed to possess a 
force, power, influence, virtue, or gift, by means of which intel- 
ligent beings are enabled to produce the phenomena observed. 
Whattheseintelligent beingsare,is a subject for other theories.’’ 
(Researches in the Phenomena of Spiritism by William 
Crookes.) 

This theory includes the two great questions of animism 
and spiritism. I take it for granted that those who take a real 
interest in this subject have studied it enough to know that many 
phenomena of spiritism are genuine, facts which none but an 
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ignoramus will deny. They have now been examined long 
enough to deserve to be classified as facts, and the only question 
which still troubles the inquirer is: ‘‘ Are they brought about by 
the psychic power of the medium, or by invisible intelligences ?’’ 
So many reasons have been advanced in favor of both hypothe- 
ses, that it seems as if the only solution can be found in the 
answer that the phenomena may be brought about by both causes. 

Somnambulism teaches us that the human soul has many of 
the mysterious powers which the spiritists attribute to spirits, 
and, if the soul is immortal, it follows that the powers cannot be 
lost after death. Hypnotism teaches us that the hypnotist can 
take possession of many of the powers of his subject as soon 
as he has gained control over the subject’s will power. If that 
is the case, why then should a disembodied soul, a so-called con- 
trol, not be able to do the same with a medium? And this is ex- 
actly what happens: The hypnotist is able to control the organ- 
ism of his subject during the hypnotic process; the spirit-con- 
trol does the same, and both are enabled to do it, because they 
have overcome the will, or ousted the ego of the subject or of the 
medium. Spiritism is in fact the same process as hypnotism, 
with the only difference that in one case an invisible intelligence 
operates and in the other a visible. The conditions are also the 
same; in both cases the subject falls into a sleep or trance, loses 
his will power and is taken possession of by another’s will, who 
uses the medium’s body simply as an instrument. The phen- 
omena which take place during this obsession of the medium 
(for it is nothing else) are about the same as those which the 
fakir presents; and they are just as genuine, because they come 
from the same sources, from outside, invisible intelligences. 

But there is one difference and a great one. As said before, 
the Hindus hold that there are bad, mischievous spirits who are 
very near the physical sphere and who delight in taking posses- 
sion of human beings if they can. Knowing this great danger 
that confronts everyone who dares enter the astral world, they 
first teach their lowest initiates (among whom are the fakirs) 
how to protect themselves against those evil influences; namely, 
by never losing consciousness and the strong power of will which 
alone makes man the invincible master of his own destiny. 

Now what do our mediums do? They go to work like little 
children, not knowing with whom nor what they have to do. 
They willingly abdicate their consciousness, their will-power, 
and offer themselves body and sonl to whom? To unknown en- 
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tities of whom they do not know more than that they are spirits. 
To be a spirit probably seems to be a perfect being, but if they 
would pay attention to the often very stupid doings and sayings 
of those spirits which manifest through the mediums, they would 
soon find that the mere fact of leaving the physical body does 
not improve the character of the soul. All its unsatisfied longings 
and desires are taken over to the other life, and just because 
they are unsatisfied are those souls kept near the sphere of the 
earth, where they are able to come in contact with mediums and 
after taking possession of their bodies, get a certain gratifica- 
tion of their own inordinate cravings and desires. To this dan- 
ger of obsession every medium, without exception, is subject, be- 
cause the medium has lost the one and only protection which sur- 
rounds the soul of a rational, conscious man, his own strong will- 
power. It is not impossible that a medium may to a certain ex- 
tent be protected by a disembodied loving soul (a pitri or spirit 
of an ancestor), but those cases are rare and entail the greatest 
watchfulness and persistent care of that devoted soul, whose own 
progress to higher spheres of life must thereby of necessity be 
retarded or made impossible, at least as long as the medium 
lives. 

That the mediums also suffer greatly in health is a well- 
known fact. How can it be different if the medium is continually 
deprived of that magnetic or psychic force, or akasa, which is 
necessary to the production of spiritistic phenomena? Mediums 
are very often completely exhausted after a sitting of one or two 
hours, so that the controls have to give up and cannot manifest 
any more.* I myself have distinctly observed a withdrawal of 
force from my right arm, simply by holding the hand of a 
medium that was in trance; and many of the sitters can observe 
the same thing, if they pay attention to it. Statistics show that 
the average life of a business medium is only about seven years, 
if their psychic force, appropriated by the controls, is not resup- 
plied to her from members of her audience which is sometimes 
the case. 

But the worst results of the mediumistic process attach to 
the mental condition of the medium. As mediumistic practices 
require a negative, inactive condition of the medium’s mind, a 
long-continued practice must of necessity produce mental stag- 
nation and by and by atrophy and decay of the mental powers. 





SVery often fraudulent phenomena have to be attributed to this cause alone, al- 
though everybody knows that mediums are not always honest. 
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It is a common experience to see that mediums cannot keep the 
mind intently on one thing even for a short time, that they can- 
not think logically, that they lose their will-power and energy, 
that they become suspicious, irritable, nervous and intensely 
emotional. When this stage is reached, they very often show 
increasing physical desires and passions, so that it becomes 
merely a question of time until they descend to almost the animal 
plane. How could this be different after all the human attributes 
of the soul* on which individual responsibility and morality de- 
pend, have been taken away from the uphappy medium? Let 
us hope that merciful death ends the misery of such a poor, mis- 
guided, ignorant soul, before it is overtaken by that most terrible 
of diseases—insanity. It has lately been asserted that about 
half of all the insane in the United States have become so 
through the mediumistic or the subjective psychic process. The 
latter embraces all those negative, passive conditions of mind 
anc body, where a person loses his rational and voluntary pow- 
ers, so that he can easily be subjected to the influence of an out- 
side intelligence, whether embodied, as in hypnotism, or disem- 
bodied, as in spiritism. 

Those are the dangers which the old Hindus and Hebrews 
have known of for thousands of years, and just on account of 
them has the occult science been kept secret and its public prac- 
tice been punished even by death. 

The initiates of old well knew how to protect themselves; 
they never denied the existence of evil spirits. But we learned 
westerners who believe only in the evidence of our senses (al- 
though science constantly tells us how imperfect they are) we 
meddle with a world and with forces which we do not know at 
all and against which we cannot protect ourselves. 

If we now compare the old spiritism with the new, we must 
confess that the results of both are as different as the practice. 
Spiritism of the old Hindus, especially the Brahmins, of the 
Kabalists and probably of the oldest Egyptians, was a science 
in the keeping of sages and masters, who transmitted it to such 
initiates only who by their own lifelong efforts seemed to deserve 
it. The book of Manu, the Zendavesta and the Kabalah, teach 
everywhere that it has to be kept secret. The Talmud says in 
allegorical language: ‘‘This mysterious science is terrible for 
weak intelligences, since it could bring insanity to them.’’ Our 
modern spiritism proves the truth of this warning. The many 





‘Namely, self-consciousness, free will, reason and self-control. 
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mediums who fall victims to it must be of weak intelligence, 
otherwise they would not consent to abdicate all their indepen- 
dent powers and to give body and soul into full possession of 
beings they do not know. It is probably necessary that man in 
his upward evolution must become master of the astral world as 
well as of the physical, before he is worthy to mount to higher 
regions. But then, let us do it in the same way as we master the 
terrestriai difficulties; namely, with full consciousness, with an 
irresistible will and determination, and with perfect mastery 
Over our Own passions and desires. If we dare to enter the 
astral or spiritual world before we know what its dangers are 
and before we have through philosophy strengthened our mind 
and will, and before we strongly will to overcome them, then 
we can be sure that the good spirits will be silent and that only 
such will speak and manifest through us, as are attracted by 
those passions of our lower nature that were and still are their 
own. 
After experimenting fifty years in modern spiritisim, we 
ought to know something of what it is, what it teaches and where 
it leads to. We ought to have the courage to openly declare 
against its destructive practice and to enter the path of true 
magic which leads to the blessed knowledge that life is eternal, 
that death cannot destroy it, that the soul of mar is immortal, 
and that it can come into conscious communion with other souls, 
whether they have physicai or ethereal bodies. This is the old, 
old science which many are seeking now, but only few can find, 
because they cling too much to the physical world with its mani- 
fold temptations. It is the science that leads man not to spirit- 
ism, the practice which attempts to drag disembodied souls down 
into the sphere of our earth, but to true Spiritualism, the teach- 
ing which forever tries to lift the soul of man up into those 
regions to which it properly belongs. 


CHOICE EXTRACTS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
By a FEevLow or THE Rosicructan Society. 


THE Reproor of ABRAHAM (FROM THE PERSIAN). 


URING a whole week not a single traveller had come to 

|) the hospitable dwelling of Abraham, the friend of God. 

From the benevolence of his heart and disposition he 

had refrained from tasting his morning meal, saying 

within himself: ‘‘Perchance some hungry person may arrive 

from his journey.’’ He went out and looked in every direction, 

scanning the various quarters of the desert and at length beheld, 

wending his weary way, a solitary man, his form bent and bowed 

like a willow, and his head and beard whitened with the hoar- 

frost of age. With kindness he welcomed him and said: ‘‘ Honor 

me by becoming my guest; turn in, I pray thee, and wash thy feet 

and tarry all night and thou shalt arise early in the morning and 
go on thy way.’’ 

The old man advanced and readily complied, for he knew 
the disposition of his host—on whom be peace! The inmates of 
Abraham’s hospitable dwelling seated the old man and treated 
him with respect. The table was ordered to be spread, and the 
company placed themselves around. When the assembly began 
to utter a blessing, saying: ‘‘In the name of God,’’ etc., not a 
word of Him was heard to proceed from the lips of the old man. 

Then Abraham spake and said: ‘‘Oh aged one, stricken in 
years, thou appearest not to me in faith like others. Wherefore 
at the time of eating thy daily bread dost thou not invoke and 
give thanks to that Divine Providence from whence it is de- 
rived?’’ The man answered and said: ‘‘I practice no rite which 
I have not heard from my priest who worshippeth the fire.’’ 
Then Abraham discovered that this old man of forlorn estate 
was a Gueber (a fire-worshipper), and seeing that he was an 
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alien to the true faith, he rose up and drove him away in miser- 
able plight as one accursed, polluted and rejected by those who 
are pure. 

Then descended a voice from the Most High God and said: 
‘¢ Abraham, where is the stranger?’’ 

And Abraham answered: ‘‘ Lord! he does not worship thee, 
neither calls he upon thy name, therefore have I driven him 
from before my face into the wilderness.”’’ 

Then said the Voice: ‘‘Oh, Abraham, for an hundred years 
have I given him food and preserved his life and couldst thou 
not, who art thyself a sinner, bear with him one night? If aman 
pay adoration to fire, why shouldst thou therefore withhold the 
hand of charity? Go and call back the old man stricken in years 
and from me do thou convey to him greeting. To me he is cry- 
ing and weeps at thy harsh treatment, his head and face and 
body all covered with dust.’’ 

And Abraham said: ‘‘ Let not the anger of my Lord wax hot 
against his servant. Lo! I have sinned and done wrong; for- 
give me, [ pray thee.’’ Then went Abraham after the aged man 
and with words of loving kindness called him back from the 
wilderness. And when he came nigh, he said unto him: ‘‘May 
a hundred blessings rest on thy head! The True God hath given 
ear to thy complaints and hath sent me after thee.’’ When the 
old man, bowed and stricken in years, heard these words, he 
acknowledged and gave thanks to the Almighty Creator. 
Through the grace of Him, who is Adorable, that aged one be- 
came a follower of the true faith and thus, though poor, lived to 
become richer than sultan or prince. 


- True PALINGENESIS. ’ 


If on rising from our beds in the morning, we could fully 
realize we have to go through the day under the eye of an in- 
exorably just Omnipotence, which cannot be mocked, a truer re- 
generation would be worked in us than has been achieved by all 
the sacerdotal machinery that has been invented and come into 
vogue. What everyone needs to be convinced of is, the inevitable 
and immutable nature of the divine laws of our existence, how- 
ever distinguished as physical, moral, intellectual or spiritual. 
Let us once be assured that we can no more violate the eternal 
statutes of Truth and Equity without entailing commensurate 
degradation and suffering, than we can thrust our hand into the 
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fire without bodily harm and mischief; and from that hour lying, 
cheating and wrong-doing will wane apace. Priestly systems of 
expiation and atonement have been for ages busy all over the 
world in teaching men that they may hope to compound for 
setting at nought the higher laws of their being. Why have 
they never done as much for the lower? Why have they never 
taught that devotees to their altars might safely neglect the law 
of gravitation for example? Because the delusion would be too 
palpable; and so it happens that none but those mentally de- 
ranged jump headlong from a height. A thorough conviction of 
the co-ordinate majesty of the whole code of creation would 
make us recoil from moral and spiritual degradation as surely 
as from bodily poison. The notion that we can promote the 
honor of the creator by any mode but that of self-development 
is mere superstition and leads to a kind of praise and propitia- 
tion akin to that with which eastern slaves endeavor to pacify 
eastern despots. He best praises and propitiates his Maker who 
best improves or regenerates himself according to the highest 
principles of which he has knowledge. Circumcision, or uncir- 
cumcision; baptism and non-baptism, are something or nothing 
according to the motive they indicate, but the true meaning of 
palingenesis or regeneration is to be found in the operating of 
spiritual life within us, teaching and instructing the strong that 
they should help to bear the burdens of the weak, and both that 
they should strive in their degree to overcome evil with good. 


THE DIETETICS OF THE SOUL OR LOWER NATURE. 


There are clearly materials of internal life as indispensable 
to the soul as food is to the body. Many regarding the soul with 
a feeling of superstitious reverence as one and the same with 
that immortal principle, the divine Ego within us, often refer 
the internal phenomena of which they are conscious to any but 
their true seat and source. 


(To be continued.) 








THE SEPHER HA-ZOHAR; 
OR, 


THE BOOK OF LIGHT. 


Containing the doctrines of Kabbalah, together with the discourses and teachings of 
its author, the great Kabbalist, Rabbi Simeon ben Jochai, and now for the 
first time wholly translated into English, with notes, references 
and expository remarks. 


By NuruHo pE Mannwar. 
SYMBOLISM OF THE Divine Lire AND Human Destiny. 


66 ND the Lord God took the man and put him into the 
A garden of Eden to dress it and to keep it’’ (Gen. 11 
15). The question may be asked: ‘‘Whence did He 
take him?’’ The answer is: ‘‘From the four ele- 
ments, fire, air, earth and water, which form the basis of man’s 
physical body and are symbolized by the words ‘And a river 
went out of Eden to water the garden, and from thence it was 
parted and became into four heads’ ’’ (Gen. 11, 10). That is, 
the Holy One formed man from these four elements and placed 
him in the garden of Eden, into which a man enters again when- 
ever he repents of his wrongdoing and conforms his life to the 
good law, until at length, divested of mortality, he is placed 
again in the heavenly garden; that is, he enters into and becomes 
a conscious participant of the divine life and clothed with im- 
mortality. ‘‘To dress it and to keep it,’’ meaning to keep and 
observe all the precepts of the good law, obedience to which im- 
parts to and endows him with power to control these elements 
and drink of the river of the water of life—as disobedience 
causes him to drink of the bitter waters flowing from and by the 
tree of evil, symbolizing the tempter, so that instead of ruling 
and controlling the elements he becomes their slave. 
Then occurs what is written concerning the children of 
Israel when they came to the waters of Marah: ‘‘They could not 
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drink of the waters for they were bitter’’ (Ex. xv. 23). Disobedi- 
ence to the good law of rightdoing always, sooner or later, re- 
sults in bitterness of life, thought and feeling, and only by right- 
doing can the words of scripture be accomplished. 

‘¢ And the Lord showed him a tree, which, when he cast into 
the waters, the waters, though bitter, were made sweet.’’ The 
tree here spoken of is the ‘‘ Tree of Life,’’ the Divine or Higher 
Life. ‘‘And if thou wilt diligently hearken to the voice of the 
Lord thy God and wilt do that which is right in his sight and will 
give ear to his commandments, I will put none of these diseases 
upon thee which I have brought upon the Egyptians, for I am the 
Lord that healeth thee’’ (Ex. xv. 26). What does all this mean? 
What is the secret doctrine or teaching inculcated in these 
words? It is that when this our human life becomes dark and 
embittered with sorrow and sadness through weakness and fail- 
ing to live in accordance with the good law; there is only one 
agent or power that can clarify it and cause it to become again 
pure and sweet and clear; it is the Divine within us, ‘‘healing all 
our diseases, redeeming from all evil, and satisfying with good 
things, so that our youth is renewed like the eagles’’ (Ps. ciil. 
4, 5). It was through the instrumentality of Moses that the 
waters at Marah were made sweet, and he therefore represents 
the Messiah. 

Of Moses it is said: ‘‘And the rod (mateh) was in his 
hand.’’ The word rod designates Metatron, the angel before the 
throne or Divine Presence and from whom cometh life or death. 
When it is changed or transformed into a rod, it is a source of 
help and assistance to man, as it then comes from the side of 
good. - When, however, it is transformed into a serpent, it is then 
not a blessing, but otherwise to him, and this is why Moses in his 
fear fled from it. The Holy gave it into the hand of Moses and 
so was formed and came forth the oral and written law relative 
to things lawful and forbidden. But immediately Moses struck 
the rock with it; then was it taken from him as it is written: 
‘¢ And the Egyptian had a rod in his hand and Benaiah plucked it 
out of his hand’’ (Sam. xxii. 21). The rod of Moses symbolizes 
also the serpent or tempter, who was the cause of the captivity 
of Israel. The words ‘‘ And from thence it was parted into four 
heads’’ have yet another symbolical and occult meaning. Blessed 
is he whose study is in the secret doctrine, for, when the Holy 
One takes his soul unto himself, it leaves the body formed out of 
the four elements, and rising on high is placed at the head of the 
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four Hayoth, or living creatures, to whom the words refer: ‘‘In 
their hands shall they bear thee up’’ (Ps. xci. 12). 

‘¢ And the Lord God commanded the man, saying: ‘Of every 
tree of the garden thou mayst freely eat, but of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it’’’ (Gen. 
11. 16, 17). Now, wherever the word zav (commandment) is 
found in Scripture it is to forbid idolatry, the tendency toward 
which comes from the liver (chabad), which word signifies hard, 
bitter, or grievous, and therefore idolatry is called or termed a 
hard service. The liver moreover is the seat of rage and wrath, 
and this is why it is said that whoso giveth way to anger and 
rage is as culpable as he who commits an act of idolatry. And 
this is the meaning of the words ‘‘And God commanded the 
man,’’ that is, in forbidding idolatry he also forbade the indul- 
gence in anger, for they proceed from one common source and 
lead to the shedding of blood and ‘‘whoso sheddeth man’s blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed’’ (Gen. ix. 6). The penchant for 
murder comes from the liver and is as a sword in the hand of 
the angel of death, and ‘‘The end or results of it is bitter as 
wormwood and sharper than a two-edged sword’’ (Prov. v. 4). 
The word ‘‘saying’’ signifies the spleen, of which it is said ‘‘she 
eateth and wipeth her mouth and saith, ‘I have done no wicked- 
ness,’’ (Prov. xxx. 20). This organ has no orifice nor canal, but 
is a solid substance with veins and arteries and absorbs dark 
blood from the liver. Adultery is therefore in scripture sym- 
bolized by the spleen, as its perpetration leaves no traces behind 
it, whilst murder becomes quickly detected by bloodmarks and 
therefore men fear to commit murder more than adultery. 

When these sins of idolatry, murder and adultery, cease to 
prevail among mankind, in that day there shall be one Lord, and 
his name One. On this account a man who is a true Israelite 
will find his unity in the secret doctrine, which is as a tree of 
life to them that lay hold of it, and ‘‘happy is everyone that ob- 
taineth her’’ (Prov. lv. 18). This tree of life is the Matrona, 
symbolized by the tenth Sephira Malcuth (Kingdom). This is 
why Israelites or children of light are called Bent Melchim (sons 
of kings). It is also why the Holy One said: ‘‘It is not good 
that man should be alone. I will make him a helpmate for or 
against him’’ (Gen. 11. 18), by which is meant the Mischna, which 
is as a helpmate to the Schekina and proved of great benefit 
during the captivity by teaching what was lawful and what for- 
bidden, what was pure and what impure. If Israel, however, 
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should cease to respect the Mischna as a spouse, then instead 
of a helpmate to him, it would become a helpmate against him 
and there could never be harmony between them until the cause 
of dissonance were dene away by purity of life and worship. 

This is the reason that Moses was not interred within the 
precincts of the Holy land and no one knoweth to this day the 
place of his sepulchre. The sepulchre signifies the Mischna 
which was prevalent over the Matrona in the early days of 
Israel, during which the King and Matrona became separated 
from the celestial spouse. Therefore saith the scripture: ‘‘ For 
three things the earth is disquieted and for four which it cannot 
bear. For a servant when he reigns ; and a fool when he is 
filled with meat, for an odious woman when she is married, and 
a handmaid when she takes the place of her mistress’’ (Prov. 
xxx. 21, 23). The servant that reigns refers to Samail or Satan. 
The handmaid that takes the place of her mistress, designates 
the Mischna, whilst the fool filled with meat denotes the strangers 
living in the camp of Israel who were ignorant and foolish. 

Again Rabbi Simeon spake and said: ‘‘And out of the 
ground the Lord God formed every beast of the field and every 
fowl of the air’’ (Gen. ii. 19). Woe unto those whose hearts are 
hardened and eyes blinded so that they are unable to understand 
and appreciate the teachings of the secret doctrine and know not 
that the ‘‘beast of the field’’ and the ‘‘fowl of the air’’ symbolize 
those who are ignorant and, though possessing life (nephesh) 
and soul (haya), are of no advantage or benefit either to the 
Schekina whilst in captivity, or to Moses who never quitted or 
forsook her for a moment, or, in other words, who recognize not 
the reality of the Divine Life nor the existence of the Higher 
Self. 

Here Rabbi Eleazar asked a question: ‘‘ What was the great 
object of life with an Israelite during the time of Moses?’’ 

‘¢Hleazar, my son,’’ replied Rabbi Simeon, ‘‘why dost thou 
ask such a question as this? Hast thou not read and studied the 
words of Scripture? ‘I am he who declares the end from the 
beginning and from ancient times the things that are not yet 
done’ ”’ (Is. xlvi. 10). 

‘‘Yes,’’ replied Rabbi Eleazar, ‘‘and I recognize them as 
true.’’ 

This is why we are taught by tradition that Moses is not dead 
and is therefore called ‘‘man,’’ of whom it is said: ‘‘ There was 
not found a helpmeet for him’’ (Gen. i. 20). But every- 
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thing was against him and he found no help in bringing the 
Schekina out of captivity as it is written: ‘‘ And he looked this 
way and that way and he saw there was no man”’ (Ex. 11.12). At 
that moment, scripture saith: ‘‘ And the Lord God caused a deep 
sleep to fall upon the man and He took one of the ribs and 
closed up the flesh thereof’’ (Gen. ii. 21). ‘*‘The Lord God’’ de- 
notes the Divine Being as Father and Mother; ‘‘a deep sleep’’ 
the captivity, which is also the meaning of the words ‘‘a deep 
sleep fell upon Abraham’’ (Gen. xv. 12). ‘‘ And He took one of 
the ribs’’—from whom? From the virgins of the Matrona. The 
divine Father and Mother took a virgin from the white or right 
side of her, designated in scripture as ‘‘fair as the moon’’ 
(Cant. vi. 10). ‘‘And closed up the flesh in its place,’’ signify- 
ing the union of the celestial with the animal nature of man. 
The words ‘‘for that he also is flesh’’ (Gen. vi. 3), refer to 
Moses, whose physical form radiated light golden hued like that 
of the sun, as it is written: ‘‘The face of Moses was as the face 
of the Sun,’’ whilst that of the virgin of the right side was like 
the moon. Therefore scripture saith: ‘‘Thou art fair as the 
moon and clear as the sun’’ (Cant. vi. 10). Another signification 
of the words, ‘‘ And closed up the flesh in its place’’ is that the 
Father and Mother wished to protect (vaisgor) her, as it is 
written: ‘‘ And the Lord shut (vaisgor) him in (Gen. vii. 16). 

‘¢And of the rib which the Lord God had taken from man, 
made he a woman, and brought her unto the man’’ (Gen. ii. 23). 
In this verse is an allusion to the mystery of the marital affinity. 
We are taught that when this affinity is ignored and disregarded 
the consequences are most injurious. The Holy One in his oper- 
ations has worked on the law of affinity, as it is writen: ‘‘The 
Lord (IHVH) hath bwilt Jerusalem’’ (Ps. exlvii. 2). The V in 
the divine name IHVH is the son or child of I and H, the Father 
and the Mother, to whom scripture refers: ‘‘And the Lord God 
made of the rib which he had taken from man.’’ This rib de- 
notes the middle column in the sephirotic Tree of Life symbol 
of the virgin, of whom it is written: ‘‘For I, saith Jehovah, will 
be unto her a wall of fire round about, and will be the glory in 
the midst of her’’ (Zech. 11. 5). 

It is for this reason that the future temple, glorified and 
perfected humanity, built and formed by the Holy One, will en- 
dure forever. It is of this temple that scripture speaks. The 
glory of this latter house shall be greater than that of the former 
(Hag. 1. 9), which was built by man’s hands, but this shall be 
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built by the Holy One, and is alluded to by the Psalmist: ‘‘Ex- 
cept the Lord build the house, they labor in vain that build it’’ 
(Ps. exxvii. 1). The words ‘‘And the Lord God formed the rib 
he had taken’’ equally apply to Moses, who, when building the 
tabernacle in the wilderness, foresaw the future tabernacle God 
would form, as it is written: ‘‘ And for the second side (rib) of 
the tabernacle on the north side there shall be twenty boards’’ 
(Ex. xxvi. 20). The north side here refers to the side of the 
sephirotic tree called Chesed (merey), and known as the white 
side. ‘‘And closed up the flesh thereof.’’ The word flesh signi- 
fies the red side of the tree which is called Geburah (power), and 
at this time were fulfilled the words: ‘‘ His left hand is under my 
head and his right hand doth embrace me’’ (Cant. ii. 6), as also 
the words: ‘‘ This is now bone of my bone and flesh of my flesh.’’ 
She shall be called ashah because she was taken from aish (man), 
that is to say, that the virgin humanity is a union of the man or 
father representing the male principle, with the mother, repre- 
senting the female principle. 

When the temple just referred to is completed, each in- 
dividual will find his companion or mate-soul predestined from 
the beginning to become united with him, and then will be real- 
ized the words of the prophet: ‘‘ And I will also give you a new 
heart and a new spirit will I put within you’’ (Ezech. xxxv. 26), 
as also the words of another prophet: ‘‘ And your sons and your 
daughters shall prophesy, your old men shall dream dreams, 
your young men shall see visions’’ (Joel 11. 28), alluding to the 
renewed state of humanity in the future, as tradition expresses 
it. The son of David or the Messiah will not appear until all 
souls now incarnating shall have reached perfection and accom- 
plished their destiny, and those who have lost their Higher Self 
and have failed to become united with it shall be exterminated 
from the world. ‘‘And they were both naked, the man and his 
wife, and were not ashamed’’ (Gen. 11. 25), referring to the time 
when licentiousness and sensuality shall disappear and vanish 
out of the world and nothing exist causing a sense of shame and 
immodesty. | 


(To be continued.) 








MOMENTS WITH FRIENDS. 


“If st is true that none but shells, 
spooks and entities devoid of manas ap- 
pear, according to theosophical teach- 
ings, at seances, whence comes the in- 
formation and teachings of a philosophi- 
cal and often theosophical nature, which 
some mediums have undoubtedly re- 
ceived?” 

Teaching of any kind carries its vaiue 
on or within itself. All teachings should 
be judged for what they are worth, ir- 
respective of their source or authority. 
It depends upon the ability of the one 
who receives a teaching as to whether or 
not he is able to judge the teaching at 
its true value. Some teachings bear on 
their face all there is to them, while 
others have to be looked into, thought 
over and assimilated before the true 
meaning is perceived. Mostly mediums 
babble and drivel at seances, and the lis- 
teners receive these utterances in 
wonder. Occasionally a medium may re- 
ceive or repeat a philosophical discourse, 
which is said to be dictated by some con- 
trol. When teaching of a philosophical 
or theosophical nature is given through 
a medium, it may be said to come from 
either the medium’s higher ego, or from 
a wise man still living in a body, or from 
one who has learned to separate himself 
and live distinct from the physical body, 
or it may come from one who has de- 
parted this life, but has not dissociated 
himself from his body of desire which 
then connects him with the world and 
who has not been subject to the state 
of coma through which the ordinary man 
passes during and after death. 

Teaching which is worth while may 
come from any of these sources, through 
@ medium, whether at a seance or not. 
But never should a teaching be valued 
because it comes from a source which 
one regards as “authority.” 


“Do the dead work individually or 
collectively to attain a certain end?” 


What do we mean by “the dead?”’ The 
body dies and is dissipated. It does no 
work after death and its form is dis- 
sipated into thin air. If by “the dead” 
is meant the personal desires, then we 
can say that they persist for a time, and 
such personal desires continue in their 
efforts to obtain their object or objects. 
Each of such dead ones must work for 
his or her personal ends, because as each 
works for the personal desire they are 
not concerned with attaining certain 
ends for others. If on the other hand, 
by ‘“‘the dead” is meant that portion of 
one’s self which persists from life to 
life, then we would say that it may live 
after death in the world of its ideals 
built by itself, and for its individual en- 
joyment, or its ideals may have been 
such as to include in their aims the lives 
of others, in which case the departed 
would live out or assimilate the ideals 
which it had formed during life on earth. 
This earth is the place for work. The 
dead pass into a state of rest prepa*a- 
tory to their return to this world for 
work. Of the immortal sparks acting 
through these physical bodies in this 
world, some work in this world to attain 
certain ends as individuals, while others 
work collectively to attain their end. 
Each of the first class works selfishly for 
its own individual end. The other class 
work individually and collectively for the 
good of all. This applies to both of 
these classes who have not attained their 
immortality, meaning by immortality an 
unbroken and continuous conscious ex- 
istence through all states and conditions. 
Such as have attained immortality in the 
present life may work after the death of 
the body either for their individual ob- 
jects or for the good of all. This life is 
the place for work in this world for the 
ordinary human being. In the state after 
death he dnes not work, as that is the 
time for rest. 


“How do the dead eat, if at all? 
What sustains their life?” 
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Food is necessary to maintain the ex- 
istence of a body of whatever kind. 
Rocks, plants, animals, men and gods re- 
quire food to continue existence. The 
food of one is not the food of all. Each 
kingdom uses as food the kingdom below 
it and in turn serves as food for the 
kingdom above it. This does not mean 
that the gross body of one kingdom is 
the food of the other, but that the es- 
sence of these bodies is the food which 
is either taken from the kingdom below 
or offered to the kingdom above. Dead 
bodies of men serve as food for the 
earth, the plants; the worms and ani- 
mals. The entity which used the food 
continues its existence by food, but the 
food of such entity is not the same food 
that was used to continue the existence 
of its physical body. After death the 
real man pass*s into a state of rest and 
enjoyment, only after he has separated 
himself from the gross desires of his 
physical life. By his association with 
these desires through contact with the 
physical world he gives to these desires 
a semblance of human being and these 
desires partake somewhat of thought, 
but only in the sense that a glass bottle 
partakes of the fragrance of a perfume 
which it contained. ‘rhese are usuully 
the entities which appear after death. 
They continue their existence by food. 
Their food is taken in many ways, ac- 
cording to the particular nature of the 
entity. To perpetuate the desire is to 
repeat it. This can only be done by ex- 
periencing the particular desire through 
the physical body of a human being. If 
this food is refused by living human be- 
ings the desire burns itself out and is 
consumed. Such desire forms do not eat 
physical food, because they have no 
physical apparatus to dispose of physical 
food. But desire and other entities, such 
as nature elementals, perpetuate their 
existence in form by the smell of foods. 
So in this sense they may be said to live 
on the smell of foods, which is the gross- 
est form of food of which they are able 
to make use. Owing to this fact, certain 
classes of elementals and discarnated hu- 
man desire entities are attracted to cer- 
tain localities by the odors which arise 
from foods. The grosser the odor the 
more dense and sensuzl will be the en- 
tity attracted; pre-human entities, ele- 
mentals, nature sprites are attracted and 
propitiated by the burning of incense. 
The burning of incense attracts or repels 
such classes or entities according to 
their nature. In this sense “the dead” 
may be said to eat. In a different sense 


the departed conscious principle who 
lives in his ideal heaven or state of rest 
may also be said to eat in order to con- 
tinue his existence in that state. But 
the food which he lives on is of the ideal 
thoughts of his life; according to the 
number of his ideal thoughts he furnishes 
the food which he assimilates after 
death. This truth was symbolized by the 
Egyptians in that part of their Book of 
the Dead in which it is shown that the 
soul after it has passed through the Hall 
of the Two Truths and has. been 
weighed in the balance, passes into the 
fields of Aan Ru, where it finds wheat 
of the growth of three and five and seven 
cubits high. The departed can only en- 
joy the period of rest, the length of 
which is determined by his _ ideal 
thoughts while on earth. When these 
are exhausted he returns again to earth, 

“Do the dead wear clothes?” 

Yes, but according to the texture of 
the body that is to wear them, of the 
thought that formed them and of the 
character which they are intended to ex- 
press. The clothes of any man or race 
are an expression of the characteristics 
of the individual or the people. Aside 
from the use of clothes as a protection 
against climate, they exhibit certain pe- 
culiarities of taste and art. This is all 
the outcome of his thought. But to 
answer the question directly, we would 
say that it depends on the sphere in 
which the dead are as to whether or not 
they wear clothes. When closely asso- 
ciated in thought with the world the de- 
parted entity will retain the habits and 
customs of the social world in which it 
moved, and if such departed entity could 
be seen it would appear in the clothes 
which were most suited to its liking. 
It would appear in such costume because 
whatever its thought is, that it would be, 
and the clothes which one would wear 
naturally in his thought are those which 
he would have used while in life. If, 
however, the thoughts of the departed 
should change from one condition to an- 
other, then he would appear in the 
clothes which he would have in thought, 
to suit the condition. However, owing 
to the thought of human beings, clothes 
are intended to conceal defects or im- 
prove the form, quite as much as to 
shield or protect it from inclement 
weather, but there is a sphere into 
which one passes after death and where 
he is seen as he really is and not as 
clothes would make him appear to be. 
This sphere is in the light of his inner 
god, who sees him as he is and who 
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judges according to worth. In that sphere 
one needs neither clothes nor any pro- 
tection, as he is not subject to nor af- 
fected by the thoughts of other beings. 
So “the dead’? may be said to wear 
clothes if they need them or want 
clothes, and may be said to wear the 
clothes needed to shield, hide or protect 
their bodies according to the conditions 
in which they are are in. 


“Do the dead live in houses?” 

After death the physical body is tizhtly 
housed in its wooden casket, but the form 
of the body, the astral body, does not re- 
main in that house. It dissipates as the 
body does about the grave; so much for 
the physical side. As to the entity in- 
habiting the body, it lives in such con- 
ditions or enviro.ments as are most in 
keeping with its nature. If its dominant 
thought has been such as to attract it to 
a particular bouse or locality, it is there 


applies to the desire body, but the entity 
who lives in its ideal world after death 
—usually called heaven—may there live 
in a house, providing it thinks of a house, 
because it may paint any picture that it 
pleases. The house if any that it would 
live in would be an ideal house, built by 
its own thought, and not by human 
hands. 


“Do the dead sleep?” 

Death itself is a sleep, and it is a long 
or short sleep as the entity who has 
worked in this world requires it. Sleep 
is a period of rest, a temporary cessation 
from activity on any plane. The higher 
mind or ego does not sleep, but the body 
or bodies through which it functions re- 
quire rest. This rest is called sleep. So 
the physical body, all its organs, cells 
and molecules sleep or have a period 
however short or long, which allows 
them to readjust themselves magneti- 


either in thought or in presence. This cally and electrically to their condition. 


A FRIEND. 





F'ame, we may understand, is no sure test of merit, but only 
a probability of such: it is an accident, not a property, of a man; 
like light, it can give little or nothing, but at most may show what 
is given; often it is but a false glare, dazzling the eyes of the 
vulgar, lending by casual extrinsic splendor the brightness and 
manifold glance of the diamond to pebbles of no value. A man 
is in all cases simply the man, of the same intrinsic worth and 
weakness, whether his worth and weakness lie hidden in the 
depths of his own consciousness, or be betrumpeted and be- 
shouted from end to end of the habitable globe. These are plain 
truths, which no one should lose sight of; though, whether in 
love or in anger, for praise or for condemnation, most of us are 
too apt to forget them. 


—Carlyle, Burns. 
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